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Editorial. 





A DISH OF PEAS. 


Fearing Burr, Jun., in his ‘* Vegetables 
\merica,” published twenty years ago, 
letailed descriptions of 153 named va- 
the common garden and field peas, 
nineteen varieties of the edible-podded, 

var pea, devoting nearly forty pages of 
irge work to the descriptions alone. In 
lens of the London Horticultural So- 
nder the direction of a Mr. Thompson, 
than 235 reputed sorts of peas, all of 
seedsmen’s 


then enumerated in 


s, were at one time tested, and out 


were 


imber only twenty-seven were 8s@- 
is really useful, and about the same 
ne thirty years ago, a Mr. MelIntosh 
ipwards of 100 varieties, from which 
twelve were selected as being truly dis- 
valuable. 
1ew, and some of them truly valu- 
rts of garden peas have been produced, 
wed since the publication of Mr. 
volume, still 
of the older standard 


luable our seedsmen 


many sorts. 
ts are the result of accidental cross- 
ipparent sporting, and of artificial 

The Champion of England, one of 

as well as best known of all our 

varden peas, was originated by Mr. William 
d of England, in 1843, and was the 
of a plant found in a crop of Dwarf 
White Knight’s Marrows, and in the same 
vinated Fairbeard’s Surprise, a pea a 

s earlier than the Champion. but of 

The popular new pea, the 


a 


quality. 

Bliss’ American Wonder, was produced by 
the Champion of England and the 
(jem, both excellent sorts, possessing 
es which are combined in the offspring. 
familiar with 


slit 
esiring to become more 
the peas offered by our seedsmen, 

we last spring procured a considerable num- 
packages and planted them for com- 
parisor \pril 11, we planted Vick’s early, 
, round, white, hard pea, much resembling 
well known Daniel O'Rourke, so popular 
r market gardeners. The first mess 
table was picked June 20, only five 
the first of local growth received 
market from the experienced mar- 
Mr. W. W. 


\rlington, has a variety quite sim- 
he calls his 17th of June pea, be- 


ers in the vicinity. 


in average season, and fair culti- 
ill be ready for the table on that 
Ve have little doubt that Vick’s Extra 
Rtawson’s First and Best, Breck’s Ex- 
landreth’s Extra Early, Low's First 
Best, Harris’ Earliest of All, and Parker 
Wood's First and Best are all so nearly 
both in quality and time of ripening, 

t would be very difficult to distinguish 
if grown together in any one garden. 


i 


_ or it, as the case may be, are an ex- 
nt early variety either for market or the 
garden. Being the first that come, 
everybody pea hungry, and in a hurry 
first mess, they are usually picked 
as all peas should be to be fit to eat, 


, after the season advances, all varieties 
upt to remain on the vines until the peas 


ire a ttle too old to be at their best. Market 
have considerable regard to quantity, 


grown peas measure considerably 
r than green ones. We have never yet 
1 mess of canned peas upon any hotel 
e, that would compare at all with our own 
a good pea. They are all too old 

int ed. 
14, planted a package of Blue Peter, 
James Vick, and picked the first mess 
{. The Blue Peter is a newish va- 
riginated by Mr. McLean, is quite 
ir early planting, but is evidently 
relative of the varieties 
ire almost invariably sweeter and more 
than the round, hard peas. While 
xtra earlies previously named, are usu- 
lly yrown by market gardeners without 
shing, and growing thirty inches to three 
feet high, the Blue Peter is a real dwarf, and 
support whatever, growing only 
foot high. We are satisfied from 
three years’ trial, that this is a variety 


juld be better known in our New Eng- 


wrinkled 


needs no 
about one 
home gardens. 
\pril 20, planted nine varieties from seed 
wed of Parker & Wood, viz: Maud §., 
ttle Gem, Abundance, American Wonder, 
Premium Gem, Advancer, Telephone, Dwarf 
Marrowfat, Blue Imperial. June 24, 
Maud S. yielded nearly its full crop at one 
It is a pea much resembling the 
‘tra earlies already mentioned. The hot, 
weather at this date, hurried up all the 
‘rieties considerably, and cut the yield down 
uewhat, the later-setting pods drying up 
thout filling. The Little Gem did poorly, 
‘me up scattering, and yielded light. The 
peas a good, tender, wrinkled pea, very 
“warfish, but the Premium Gem excelled it 
tly in productiveness, and as the seed 
less per bushel, will be a close rival to 
the American Wonder, whose only drawback 
has been the high cost of seed. It was ready 
to pick June 27. The McLean's Advancer 
ace only a fair growth, and yielded a mod- 
“rate crop of good quality. This is a wrinkled 
pea that is generally well known. 


] 


and 


King, 


Tea 
p 


Bliss’ Abundance is a variety of recent in- 
‘roduction. It is a vigorous grower, hardly 
heeds bushing, though the vines lay heavy 
on the ground. It is claimed for it that it is 
very branching in habit, and requires thin 
Panting. It was doubtless too crowded with 
us, and yielded small, inferior pods. We 
would not condemn it without further trial. 
It was picked from July 2 to 6. 

The Telephone is one of the most attractive 


looking Marrowfat peas of dwarfish habit, we 
have ever seen. It needs bushing, growing 
full three feet high. The pods are very large, 
and would make a very attractive appearance 
in market. Although a good pea for the 
family garden, it yields fewer shelled peas 
than the appearance of the pods would indi- 
cate. The eating quality is good. Picked 
July 6. The Missouri Dwarf Marrow is an 
old variety which needs bushing, being taller 
than the Telephone, and not nearly so good 
a table pea, but sells well in market. Picked 
July 11, all at one picking. The Blue Im- 
perial is a better pea, but our sample was 
badly mixed with other varieties, and for that 
reason is unworthy of further report. 


99 


April 22, planted Champion of England 
and Black Eyed Marrowfat from seed pro- 
cured of Parker & Wood, and American 
Wonder and Stratagem from James Vick. 
The American Wonder seed all came up, 
and a full crop of very choice peas was picked 
June 26 and 29, at two pickings. The Cham- 
pion, contrary to its usual habit, according to 
our experience, and that of many others, also 
came up well, the first full stand we ever had 
of that most excellent variety, whien you get 
it. It is the standard late pea, and is liked 
by many who care for no other variety. It 
was picked July 11, at one picking, only a 
few pods remaining on the vines too small 
The Black Eye Marrowfats were 
They came 





to gather. 
also picked on the 11th of July. 
up very poorly, as if a portion of the seed 
was too old to germinate. his is a hard 
pea that should never rot from too early 








planting, but being an old standard sort, 
dealers seem to be getting careless about the 
quality of the seed sold, the price being very 
low in large quantities. The Stratagem is 
a new variety recently introduced from Mr. 
Varter’s stock in England. It is doubtless 
the largest podded, really dwarf pea that is 
known, and a very excellent pea for the 
table, but it came up rather too scattering 
to give us a heavy yield. 

From the Present season's experience, we 
should select for future cultivation, one plant- 
ing of the ‘*Extra Early,” or Dan. O'Rourke, 
to be put in as soon as the ground thawed up. 
Premium Gem for first early dwarf, and 
Champion of England for later use. If a 
family are specially fond of peas, the Blue 
Peter and American Wonder would not come 
amiss, and the Stratagem should have a trial, 
as a novelty. We have known persons who 
preferred common field corn to the choicest 
sweet varieties for table use. Such would 
probably be suited with the late, hard, white 
Marrow peas, of which the Dwarf Marrow 
and Black Eyes are samples. We prefer 
softer and sweeter peas. 

It is well known by seed growers, that peas 
may be ‘‘run out” very rapidly through inju- 
dicious selection of seed. Planting the last 
that ripen after the main crops have been 
picked for table use, will change a variety 
in a single year, making it taller, later, and 
with smaller pods. So, on the contrary, se- 
lecting the very earliest, will reduce the 
height of the vine, hasten its maturity, and 
retain its productiveness. What the public 
needs more than any more new varieties, is 
seed grown by men who know how to raise 
the best, and are honest enough to do as well 
as they kuow. [cis perfectly legitimate for 
any seedsmaz to take a common variety iike 
the Dan. O'Rourke or Champion of England, 
and grow them under his own personal super- 
vision, in the very best possible manner, and 
give his own name to the ‘‘strain.” But 
the public will demand that dealers raise their 
choice seeds in this way, if an extra price is 
to be paid for it. The sensible people, and 
especially the largest buyers of seed for mar- 
ket garden purposes, have become already 
sick of novelties. It is only that portion of 
the public that ‘‘likes to be humbugged,” 
that is willing to pay extra prices for mere 
novelty. There is a wide field open for seed 
growers who will aim to produce only the 
best seed possible to grow. 





WESTERN NEW YORK NOTES. 





Mr. Lewis F. Allen of Buffalo, N. Y., who 
is nearer ninety than eighty years of age, 
wrote us a few years ago that he wanted to 
learn the business of making choice butter for 
his home market, as high grade butter was 
never in full supply in his city. He writes us 
under date July 8th, that he is making, from 
his forty to fifty grade Guernsey cows that 
he has bred within a few years, between 200 
and 300 pounds of print butter per week, 
which he is selling on contract at thirty-five 
cents per pound, while the price of ordinary 
butter is only eighteeen to twenty cents, 
which is pretty good evidence that he has 
learned how to produce the kind of butter he 
was aiming for. It is but three or four years 
since he began crossing his Shorthorn cows 
with the Guernsey blood, but has now nearly 
a hundred of the grades, and fine ones they 
are, as we saw them while visiting his Island 
farm last summer. 

Although it is an excellent locality for pas- 
turing, Mr. Allen raises large quantities of 
corn, rye, clover, and other green material 
for feeding his cattle whenever the pasture 
fails to yield an abundant supply. Alsike 
clover is being experimented with on a large 
scale, and seems well adapted to the soil and 
locality, though he finds that close pasturing 
is injurious to it. He mentions a twenty acre 
field that was sown to winter rye so late last 
fall, that, though it sprouted, it did not show 
above the surface till this spring. It was 
sown late in November, so that his neighbors 
said he would never hear from it again, but 
he had a growth of it standing six feet high 
when ready to cut thissummer. Mr. Allen is 
one of the happiest men of our acquaintance, 
and it is largely due to his devotion to agri- 
cultural pursuits. His several one hundred 
acre fields would make any man look bap- 
py when they are ready to harvest, with 
their heavy crops of wheat, rye, corn, oats 
and grass. We wish some of our New Eng- 
land young men could make Mr. Allen a visit, 
and gain a little of the courage needed to 
take hold of farm wurk in earnest. He 
speaks of cropping some of his land many 
years without the use of manure, but is find- 
ing now tbat the application of manure pays 
on good land quite as well as on that which is 
poor. Mr. Allen is situated no better than 
thousands of other men who complain that 
‘farming don't pay,” but he has tried to learn 
his business, and then to push it with the en- 
terprise of a business man. 





Pear Tree BuGur.—Prof. T. J. Burrill, 
who has made a special study of pear tree 
blight, and who believes it is caused by bac- 
teria, that may be carried from tree to tree 
upon saws or knives used in pruning the 
trees, urges orchardists to examine closely 
for the first appearance of blight, which is in- 
dicated by the leaves turning suddenly brown- 
ish black, and to cut away all diseased parts, 
being careful to cut low enough to escape 
cutting into the diseased wood. Two sets of 
tools are recommended, one for trying the 
condition of the branches, the other for mak- 
ing the final cutting in the sound wood. If 
the same tools are used for both operations, 
he would pass them the flame of a 
lamp, or into some liquid that would destroy 
the bacteria. He has repeatedly carried the 
disease to healthy trees by inoculation with 
the map from a blighted tree. 





THE SEASON. 





Nearly all seasons of the year are bad sea- 
sons for those farmers who do their work 
poorly and are bad managers generally. 
They plough shallow and cultivate sparingly, 
and then if it rains they are flooded, while if 
it is hot and dry for a few days their crops 
suffer for moisture. The early spring of the 
present year was pronounced cold and back- 
ward, and the field and garden crops went in 
somewhat later than in average years, but the 
cold and the wet was just what the grass 
needed to give it a good, strong start, partic- 
ularly in old mowing fields that had been in- 
jured by the dry summers and hard winters 
of previous years. Very rarely do we have a 
better April and May for thickening up the 
grass crop than we have had this year. Win- 
ter rye, winter wheat, and the spring grains, 
where the former lived through the winter, 





and the latter were got in early enough, were 
greatly helped by the frequent rains and ab- 
sence of great heat. Potatoes, too, like cool 
weather, and they are generally looking well 
where they have been well treated. During 
the latter part of June there were two or 
three weeks of very hot weather with very 
little rainfall, and grass in dry fields suffered 
somewhat, so did very early potatoes that 
were forming tubers, but it was just the kind 
of weather to push along the corn crop, and 
to cure the early cuttings of grass. 

Those farmers who mowed their early grass 
fields before, the fourth of July are feeling 
happy this year, for they have a crop of most 
excellent hay, made with very little labor, 
and housed in the very best condition. June 
grass for some years past has been turning 
white before coming into full bloom, caused, 
it is claimed by entomologists, by an insect 
that eats off the stem just above or near the 
upper joint. The damage to this grass was 
greater in this section than we have ever 
before known it, but where cut early the 
injury has been comparatively slight. After 
July came in, the weather changed to cloudy, 
with frequent copious showers, which helped 
all the growing crops, but seriously interfered 
The main 
crop, however, being rather late, was improv- 


with harvesting the early grasses. 


haying days after the first week in July the 
hay crop generally has been very well secured, 
and in this part of New England the yield 
has been quite fair. In Maine and New 
Hampshire the drought in June threatened to 
seriously cut down the yield, but rains finally 
caine, and there is now a prospect of consid- 
erable rowen which will make up in part for 
the deficiency in the first crop. On the whole 
the season thus far has not been generally un- 
favorable to the farmers who have performed 
part. Those 
have done their work well, and have taken 
advantage of the weather as it came along, 
have little to complain of, while the opposite 
class are continually in trouble whatever the 
condition of the weather may be. It has been 
an excellent year to illustrate the importance 
of promptness in doing farm work, and the 
folly of putting off for tomorrow or next week 
what can just as well be done at the present 
A spell of good hay weather the last 
of June should never pass without making 
the moet ef it im tho war of securing the 


well their own farmers who 


time. 


: 
carly grass tr up- 





FEEDING PIGS---THE SWILL BAR- 
REL. 





There is no better food for young pigs af- 
ter weaning, than good skimmed milk with a 
little sweet moderately fine wheat bran and 
corn meal stirred into it. There should not 
be a large proportion of meal in the mixture 
at first, nor so long as the pig is making 
growth, though corn meal is excellent to fin- 
ish off fattening with. Many a young pig has 
been spoiled by overfeeding with corn or corn- 
meal. It is impossible to get a good growth 
on such food alone. Clear milk would be 
better, but milk will pay a larger profit when 
given in connection with some grain. Milk 
alone is rather too bulky for a sole diet; it 
distends the stomach too much, and gives the 
animal too much to do to get rid of the sur- 
Many young pigs are spoiled by 
overfeeding. When first weaned they should 
be given a little at a time and often. They 
always will put a foot in the trough, and food 
left before them a long time gets so dirty that 
it may be entirely unfit to be eaten. But one 
of the worst methods of feeding milk to pigs 
is to have it stand in a sour swill barrel, mix- 
ed in along with cucumber parings, sweet corn 
cobs and other kitchen wastes, till the whole 
mass is far advanced in the fermentation 
stage. Sweet milk is good, and milk that is 
slightly sour may be better, it may be even 
more easily digested, but milk that has sour- 
ed till it bubbles, till the sugar in it has turn- 
ed into alcohol or into vinegar, is not a fit 
food for swine of any age, and certainly not 
for young pigs that have just been taken from 
their mother. A hog will endure consider- 
able abuse, will live in wet and filthy pens, 
will eat almost every sort of food, and often 
thrive fairly well, but a pig that is kept in 
comfortable quarters and fed upon wholesome 
food will pay a much better profit to the 
owner, and furnish much sweeter pork for 
the barrel. Nearly all the diseases which 
hogs are subject to are caused by cold, wet 
pens, or by sour, inferior swill. Better throw 
surplus milk away, than keep it till it rots, 
and then force it down the throats of swine. 
Farmers should keep swine enough to take all 
the wastes of the farm while in a fresh condi- 
tion, and then supplement it with good wheat 
middlings and cornmeal. Our own practice 
has been to keep pigs enough to take the 
skimmed milk each day direct from the dairy 
room without the use of aswill barrel to store 
and sour it in. A swill barrel in summer is a 
nuisance on any farm. We could never find 
a good place to keep it, where it would not 
draw flies or breed flies. In winter it would 
be less objectionable, but it is a nuisance at 
all times, and in all places. 


plus water. 





STORRS’ AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL. 


THE 





From Prof. B. F. Koons, we have received 
the prospectus of the Storrs’ Agricultural 
school at Mansfield, Conn., whose fall term 
begins Sept. 23. Examinations for admis- 
sion will be held in the Mayor's office, City 
Hall, Norwich, Saturday, Aug. 29, in room 
50, Capitol Building, Hartford, Sept. 1, and 
also at the school Sept. 22. The full course 
of study requires two years, of three terms 
each, each term being twelve weeks long. 
By the liberality of the Storrs Brothers, and 
the appropriation by the State, the rates of in- 
struction are exceedingly low, $10 per term, 
or $25 per year, and even this small sum is 
remitted in worthy cases, to those unable to 
pay. Good board is furnished at cost, which 
has averaged about $3.50 per week. Manual 
labor is performed as a part of the course of 
instruction, the aim being to teach the prac- 
tical applications of the principles learned in 
the class room, to every kind of farm work, 
so that each boy may become skilful in the 
management of a farm, and familiar with all 
its details in the fields, orchards, gardens and 
farm buildings. We know of no agricultural 
school where the expenses are so low, accord- 
ing to the character of the instruction given, 





nor one that has more rapidly gained in pop- 


ed by the rains, and with many favorable | 


ularity among the farmers for whose benefit 
it was established. It is open only to hoys 
resident in the State, and we doubt not these 
will crowd it to its fullest capacity. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





CHAPTERS ON PLANT Lire. By Mrs. Sophie 3%. 

Herrick; Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Far too many of the books written for young 
people to read, are “‘made up” stories of wonderful 
eyents that never transpired, and of happenings 
that never did happen, or at least never ought to. 
There is enough in common things to interest every 
child if we can only train the eyes to look for and 
find them, and a taste once formed for a study of 
the wonders of natural objects, as stones, trees and 
flowers, earth, water or air, the mind is sure to be 
always occupied, and the tendency towards idle 
habits and harmful practices is reduced to a small 
fraction. Our girls have been fed upon fairy 
stories, and our boys on blood and thunder adyen- 
tures, too long already, and we are glad that writers 
are learning to interest and instruct javenile read- 
ers with a more wholesome class of literary food. 
Mrs. Herrick’s chapters on plant life are written in 
a most charming style. The topics treated are 
flowerless plants, fairy fungi, odd fish in the vege- 
table world, lichens, the difference between plants 
and animals, how thirsty flowers take their drink, 
and how the sleepy ones are caught napping, the 
mosses, ferns, climbing plants, vegetable pitchers, 
fly traps, &c., and all are made plain to understand 
by 84 illnstrations of plants and parts of plants. 
206 pp. 16mo., in attractive and substantial covers. 


Another volume of similar character and same 
price, entitled “Talks about Plants, and the Science 
of Plants,” by L. H. Bailey, Jr., from Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, is an equally interesting 
volume intended perhaps, for young readers a little 
more advanced. Some of the topics touched upon 
are yeast plants, moulds, and many other fungus 
plants, ferns, mosses, lichens, the classification of 
flowering plants, the sexes of plants, hidden flow- 
ers, the arrangement of leaves, how some plants 
get up in the world, carnivorous plants, a talk 
about roots, the importance of seeing correctly, 
and how plants are named. This volume contains 
100 illustrations. We would like to see both vol- 
umes in the hands of every child in country or 
city. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


THE FARM OF CHARLES ROBINSON, 


At Barre Plains, Mass. 





A beautiful farm is a paradise if all its belong- 

ings are in keeping. If the primitive garden of 
Eden is ever regained on this earth, it will appear 
in the perfected ideal of a developed realization of 
the farm. If this language seems extravagant, let 
the reader visit Mr. Robinson’s farm, a mile south 
of Barre Plains, Mass. A scene like this would 
meet his eye: the proverbial white, green-blinded, 
two-story house, in the immediate vicinity of 
which are ornamental shade trees, and where trail- 
ing grape vines adorn the stone fences, the stones 
themselves mossy with age; a large, commodious 
barn fitted with warm stables; a splendid silo; a 
fine stock of tools, with out-houses and other appli- 
ances as nearly perfect in their adaptedness as can 
well be; luxuriant fields on every hand, under the 
highest cultivation, extending down a western 
slope to the banks of Ware River; but more than 
all, the splendid herd of Holstein cattle, whose 
glossy sides, rotund forms, and aristocratic bear- 
ing, if the expression may be allowed, proclaim 
blooded stock obtained by the most careful strains, 
and earnest study. 
The farm, in its present state of perfected beauty, 
has been the work of its present owner under very 
adverse circumstances ; the freshness of early man- 
hood had pasted without capital and 
moneyed friends; a large family to rear: the ne- 
cessity of plunging into debt for farm, stock, &e., 
which, if not successful, would be condemned by 
Mr. I-told-you-so, as a rash enterprise, were cir- 
cumstances appalling to most minds. Commenc- 
ing in early life as a boot and shoe manufacturer 
in North Brookfield, but during the fifteen years 
thus engaged he made no headway as a business 
man, because a ruling passion bas been not to make 
shoddy goods; and thus fell into custom work, 
which did little more than afford a living. Con- 
ceiving the idea that he might succeed better to 
fill the stomachs of his fellowmen, than clothe their 
understandings, he bought the dairy farm under 
consideration, on credit, which he converted into a 
market farm, selling the products to his old cus- 
tomers and acquaintances at North Brookfield. 

Fifteen years he has thus toiled, the outgoes 
being heavy—the most considerable item being 
wages paid out to help, as such a line réquires con- 
siderable force. It was also necessary to have con- 
siderable stock to make manure. The land, in all 
comprising seventy acres, was rocky, undrained, 
overrun with weeds, and in many respects scrubby. 
Added to this, this new line of action was experi- 
mental—away from large markets. In fact every 
progressive farm is an experimental station, of a 
very practical character. 

As the farm faced towards the river, on a west- 
ern slope, it was naturally full of springs. It has 
been drained, by sinking the stone beneath the 
reach of the plough, so that where quagmire. bog, 
and rocks abounded, now fertile fields appear. At 
the date of present writing, when the universal 
complaint is light grass, these fields with one ex- 
ception, yield heavy crops, due to drainage and 
generous manuring, which defies drought. The 
herd when stabled, stand on an inclined plane, 
heavily bedded with fine, whitish, loamy sand, and 
as drippings are removed on sight, and with fresh 
material, it follows that the manure is largely ex- 
tended, perhaps more than doubled, and, strange 
as it may appear, the sand probably is the most 
valuable part, since it fulfils the double office of an 
absorbent and a draining agent, in a wet soil. The 
bonanza farm of A. F. Adams, in this vicinity, 
bas an extensive meadow, a large portion of which 
was an unsightly swamp. It was leveled by sand, 
without a particle of manure, and became the most 
fertile part of the meadow, and the most enduring. 

As the work of redemption progressed in the 
fields, by facing them with draining material, so 
naturally, other defacing objects have disappeared. 
Dead leaves, dead wood, and other rubbish, no 
longer cumber the grounds; the stone walls, even, 
being regarded as a nuisance, which may eventu- 
ally share the fate of cumberers. No dead wood 
or moss disfigures the orchard trees, which, with 
generous manuring, give generous returns every 
year. The wild grape vines are cultivated to trail 
on the walls, some yielding a hundred bushels, 
which sell for as many dollars. 

Last year, this market farm was merged into a 
stock farm, although the work has been going on 
five years. The owner was impelled to make this 
change for these reasons : from the commencement 
of this fifteen-year novitiate, he has had a great 
love for live stock. During all this time he has 
been constantly experimenting to produce the ideal 
milch cow. This ideal, with his natural love for 

the herd, led him to study the natural laws relating 
to the bovine race, not only as regards reproduc- 
tion, but to rear and maintain a healthy animal. 
The individuality and identity of each animal has 
been, and is, so strongly established in his mind, 
that he can, without referring to the written record, 
describe the peculiar characteristics that have 
marked successive stages of development in differ- 
ent strains. The names of each are posted at the 
head of the stable, with the time carefully noted 
when they are expected “‘to come in,” so that all 
connected with the farm may learn the same les- 
sons he has studied and acquired. In the winter 
season—at all times when stabled, they receive the 
most unremitting care—vermin and other para- 
sites being permitted but a short lease of life. 
There are many families of the human species re- 
siding in our large cities who would be greatly blessed 
if they were the recipients of the same love and at- 
tention which these animals enjoy. 

The limits and scope of this imperfect sketch 
will not admit a detail of Mr. Robinson’s experi- 
ence with different strains, but the foundation prin- 
ciple is that the highest blooded, highest vitalized 
females must be copulated with the like male to 
produce the highest type of milkers. To secure 
the greatest preponderance of females, the rule of 
this farm is to secure sexual connection before ani- 
mal heat reaches the flvod tide. From the mo- 
ment the calf is dropped it must have the most un- 
flagging attention—for the first year at least—as 
any lapse requires a long period to recover lost 
ground. To enter into full detail of these interest- 
ing points would require an article in itself, and 
could only be written by reference to Mr. Robin- 
son’s note book. 

It is sufficient for the present moment to give 
the result of a fifteen years’ struggle against strong 
odds. As Jacob won his Rachel by fourteen years’ 
service, so here the turning point was reached, 
when the labors, anxieties, and expenditures sown 


away, 





Thus far the demand has exceeded the supply. 
His desire is to maintain fifty head, but owing to 
public exhibitions, he has not been permitted 
While the farm has been managed with the most 
rigid economy, compatible with success, the ex- 
penditures have been lavish where it had notable 
effect. The owner has travelled much abroad, ob- 
serving closely the methods of others, attended 
conventions without stint, and reads with earnest 
thought the ruling, authoritative periodicals of the 
day. During the last five years, he has exhibited 
representatives of the herd in three different States, 
as long as the season and opportunity permitted, 
choosing those fairs that ranked highest, and has 
not failed in a single instance, to my knowledge, 
in this line, to elicit flattering notices and premi- 
ums from unbiased judges. The last, perhaps, has 
defrayed in a measure, if not wholly, the expenses 
of transportation. Its chief value, however, con- 
sisted in being an advertising medium, which un- 
doubtedly is most important, when the herd is 
above mediocrity, but of doubtful utility when the 
standard falls below. 

The inference may be drawn from the methods 
pursued here, that the mere acquisition of money 
in itself, has not been a ruling factor, (which gen- 
erally overreaches itself) only as a necessary means 
to secure a greatly desired end. As hinted at in 
the beginning, strong impulses ruled; failure im- 
plied a foolhardy undertaking; and a large family 
was to be reared and educated respectably. Of 
this large family only one is a son; and however 
well the daughters may be fitted to grace the 
amenities of the in-door home life, as in point of 
fact they are, they could render little or no assist- 
ance in the field. We may suppose, too, that the 
highest motive of all to a man of affectional nature, 
would be that he might instil into the soul of his son 
William the same enthusiasm that ruled his own, 
thus securing a sympathizing friend, and a suc- 
cessor of his labors. In that he has succeeded 
most of all. The general complaint is—the young 
men leave the farm.” It would be marvellous in- 
deed, if that should occur here, And as this plaint 
has so much tender pathos in it, and is so common, 
I cannot forbear adding still more to this thought. 

Two of Mr. Robinson’s nearest neighbors, who 
own and till highly cultivated, clean, progressive 
farms, have each a son, who, under similar circum- 
stances, have chosen farm life. One of these young 
men graduated at the Amherst Agricultural Col- 
lege. His father, acting on the supposition that he, 
as the majority of graduates do, would prefer a 
mercantile, or professional career, was prepared to 
secure him a position in a friend’s mercantile house 
of reputation in the city. But the son agreeably 
disappointed his father in electing the farm. In 
the second case, the son left the farm for a brief 
season. But the time came when the husks of an 
unsettled life failed to satisfy his soul, and he, too, 
was glad to return to his first and best love. In 
this region of splendid farms the same result fol- 
lows in most instances. The truth 
Young men as well as old, have aspiring natures ; 
so that, if the avenue is opened whereby servile 
toil (?) may whereby slavish 
labor (?) may be so uplifted as to be viewed as a 
conflict with antagonistic forcees—whereby the se- 
vere work of brain and hand may be elevated into 
an art, and a science—then it is that young men 
elect farm life. 

In this sketch of a practical, beautiful farm, the 
merest outline has been drawn by an imperfect 
liner. No figures are given, when inthis busy sea- 
son they are difficult to obtain; and the writer feels 
impelled to add, these lines have been written with- 
out reference to any benefit that may accrue to the 
owner of the farm under notice, but there is the 
sanction of the highest authority in saying—“Ren- 
unto Cesar the things that are Carsar’s. 
another authority—‘‘Not that I loved 
In other words, the 


is obvious. 


become ennobled 


” 


der 
Quoting 
Cwsar less, but Rome more.” 
end and aim sought is to show that a practical les- 
son may be conned by the attentive reader from a 
humble experimental station. It is hoped that 
some suggestive hints, and perhaps some words of 
cheer may have been imparted to fainting and 
faithless souls who see lions in this way. ‘Set 
your stakes down,” said the physician to his in- 
ebriate patient, “that thus far you will go, and no 
farther.” “I ” was the trembling response, 
“but I set the stakes so far away I never reach 
them.” The inference may be drawn that certain 
stakes were set on the farm under notice, by the 
eye of faith, though a long distance far away in 
point of time, but being builded on a better founda- 
tion, the stakes have been eventually reached. 
3ut it is not phenomenal; the same dogged perti- 
nacity of purpose and iron will, directed by a clear, 
level brain, will win again and again, by those 
who may wield the power of these forces. 
D. W. Hevwoop. 
Barre Plains, Mass., July 10, 1885. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


THE TARIFF AND THE FARMER. 





It is confidently asserted by the advocates of 
protection that excessive taxation is a great bless- 
ing to the farmer; that it enhances the value of 
farm lands, and increases his capital, and that the 
farmer is indebted to it, rather than to his own en- 
ergy and skill, for the progressive agriculture of 
this country, and especially during the last twenty- 
four years. Strange as it may seem, it is never- 
theless true, that the defenders of a system so in- 
defensible from any sound economical standpoint as 
the one in question, have succeeded, until quite re- 
cently, in hoodwinking the farmer. They have 
led him to believe that high taxes are a boon to the 
tiller of the soil. He is assured that he is growing 
richer by contributing liberally to the support of 
those who have no just claim upon him, and from 
whom he receives no equivalent for the additional 
tax which he pays them. Persuaded into believ- 
ing, as he has been, that by paying for the privi- 
lege of retaining for his own use less of his own 
money than he otherwise would he, is benefiting 
himself, and at the same time adding a larger gain 
to the wealth of the country, the farmer is a self- 
convicted party to his own robbery, and a confed- 
erate of those who are engaged in fleecing him, his 
family, and his employees. 

The present tariff system, framed in the interest 
of the few, (as protective tariffs invariably are,) is 
so shrewdly contrived, and its most objectionable 
features so cunningly concealed and disguised by 
the extollers of its merits, that it is made to appear 
in the garb of a saint; it comes to us masked as a 
friend, and, ere we are aware, our hard earned 
money is taken from us, little by little, in the ex- 
tra price of the goods we must buy. It is this in- 
direct method of taxation, levied upon us in the 
shape of an increase in the price of commodities, 
which we do not readily and clearly perceive, and 
we ascribe the losses we sustain to every cause but 
the right one. The eminent French economist, 
Bastiat, bas demonstrated that “protection is main- 
tained mainly by a view of what the producer 
gains, and a concealment of what the consumer 
loses, and that if the losses of the million were as 
patent and palpable as the profits of the few, no 
nation would tolerate the system for a single day.” 

In attempting a defence of this policy, its sup- 
porters, cunning and fox-like as they are, by ap- 
peals to our good nature and generosity, by the 
plea that their sole desire is to aid the laborer, so 
veil their real purpose, and so far misrepresent 
the true character of their system as to oftentimes 
deceive the unwary. But it happens, however, that 
there are among them representatives of many va- 
ried and conflicting interests, and, try as they may, 
they cannot avoid, and have not avoided, being led 
into numerous contradictions of themselves and of 
one another, and thanks to them, we are in their 
debt for much of the light which bas been thrown 
upon this very important subject of taxation. The 
glaring inconsistencies in their arguments have 
aided us materially in the good work of tariff re- 
form, which is in progress throughout the land. 

If it is true that the effect of a high tariff is to 
enhance the value of farm lands, it necessarily and 
logically follows that the value of such lands in 
Pennsylvania, should by this time be very largely 
increased. Farming there should be in a very pro- 
gressive state, with mines and mills and factories 
on all sides—the hotbed of protection—and with 
the home market at the farmer’s door. But what 
is the case? Unfortunately it is just the reverse of 
what was confidently predicted would be the result 
of this beneficent godsend to the farmer. The 
Louisville Courier Journal calls attention to a re- 
cent editorial in the Philadelphia Press, (said to 
be “the ablest advocate of protection in this coun- 
try,”) in which it is stated that, “In the era of high 
prices which followed hard after the war, the mar- 
ket value of farming lands followed the general 
tendency. It is not surprising that the price of 
land went down with the subsiding tide, to the old 
level. But why did the depreciation continue be- 
yond that point? It is stated by the best of aw 
thorities that Pennsylvania farm lands will not 
bring as much in open market today as they would 
have commanded before the war, by at least fifteen 
per cent. * * * It is probable then that land is 
cheaper now than it was some thirty years ago, be- 
cause it is actually worth less for agricultural pur- 





poses now than it was then.” Here is an admis- 
sion of fact, and a direct contradiction of an often 


in a marked degree of uncertainty, are bringing, | repeated assertion of high tariff men. There is no 
and will continue to bring in, a joyful harvest. | truth in the claim that exorbitant taxation swells 


the farmer's capital, and the denial of its correct- 
ness is the more significant, coming as it does from 
one of their own number—a representative protec- 
tionist Journal. 

Mr. David A. Wells, comparing the increase in 
the value of farms for high and low tariff periods, 
finds that “from 1850 to 1860, without the aid of a 
high tariff, the value of Illinois farms increased no 
less than 325 per cent; from 1860 to 1870, during 
most of which time a high tariff was enjoyed, the 
increase was 80 per cent, and from 1870 to 18 0, 
when that blessing was enjoyed all the time, the 
increase in the farm values was only 36 per cent.” 

‘Passing on to a comparison of the value of the 
farms of the whole country, it is found that from 
1850 to 1860 the increase was 103 per cent, against 
11 per cent for 1860-70, and 37 per cent for 1870-80. 
In short the actual amount of increase in the ten 
years from 1850 to 1860 was $3,373,000,000, while 
in the twenty years of the high tariff from 1860 to 
1880, it has been but $3,522,000,000. If the census 
figures are worth anything, it has taken twice as 
long for a farm in the United States to double in 
value under a high tariff that it has under a low 
one.” How much is to be credited to protection, if 
anything, and how the present tariff has helped the 
farmer in increasing the value of farm property 
may be found in the columns of the following table. 

1850 to 1860. Av’ge each 10 


‘ yrs. 1860 to 1880 
Value of Farms, ...... + .1030 23.6 
Farm tools and machinery, . . 62.0 27.7 
Live stock on farms,. .. . « + 100.0 17.3 


There has been a reduction in the price of many 
articles of manufacture during the last thirty 
years, owing mainly to improved machinery, and 
to improved methods of manufacture, to the in- 
creased productiveness of labor, and to the im- 
proved and cheaper facilities of transportation. 
But this fall in prices has not been confined to the 
United States; there has been a corresponding re- 
duction everywhere—in England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland and Australia, as well as here; 
in France, Germany, and elsewhere. As a rule, 
commodities are far cheaper in England today 
than in the United States, and when the claim is 
advanced that protection reduces prices, we are cu- 
rious to know how the reduction in cost and the 
cheapening of goods in free trade England will be 
explained. “If protection,” says Mr. Wells, “is to 
be recommended because it leads ultimately to 
cheapness, it were best to begin with cheapness, 
but not a single instance can be adduced to show 
that any reduction has ever taken place in the cost 
of production under a system of protection, through 

and 
place 


the agencies of new inventions, discoveries 
which not have taken 
equally soon under a system of free trade.” 


economies, would 

By his shrewdcess and energy, by the adoption 
of new inventions, by good management, and by 
the aid of skilled operatives, the American manu- 
facturer is enabled to produce hardware much 
cheaper than formerly. He exports largely of 
those articles of the same in which much of “the 
value consists in American labor.” Mark that. 
The high priced labor employed in the hardware 
industry forces the “pauper” Jabor to the wall, and 
it is the pauper labor which needs protection against 
the skilled operatives of America. Many articles 
of hardware are in daily use by the farmer, and it 
is important to him that he should be supplied with 
all such as cheaply as possible. 
protection done towards accomplishing this desired 
result ? 


Now what has 


What aid has it been in reducing the cost 
of production? Has it added more fingers to the 
hands of the workers? Did it supply the brains 
which worked out and perfected new inventions ? 
Is the manufacturer indebted to it for the improv- 
ed methods which he bas adopted, and for the zeal 
be manifests in the management of his business ? 
Mr. J. B. Sargent of New Haven, Conn., one of the 
largest, and one of the most successful manufac- 
turers in the country, sums up the advantages of 
protection to him and to the people, so far as hard- 
ware is concerned, in the following language: 
“They, (meaning the producers of raw material,) 
“rob us manufacturers at wholesale, and allow us 
to rob the people at retail. They take over sixty 
per cent on pig iron from us foundrymen, and al- 
low us to rob the buyers of our hardware of from 
twenty-five to forty per cent whenever we can 
combine to keep up prices.” Surely such an ar- 
rangement as this gentleman describes is not a 
great factor, to say the least, in cheapening goods. 
But this is not all. The machinery used in this 
factory is largely increased in cost by the tariff, 
and I could quote a certain protectionist advocate, 
to the effect that machinery can be bought in Eng- 
land for one-half the price it can be had for here, 
which he hints is owing to free trade. Mr. Sar- 
gent goes on to say, ‘We must import certain 
qualities of pig iron, say twenty-five per cent of 
the total used, and melt with American pig iron to 
produce the best mixture for hardware. The high 
duty, amounting to over sixty per cent, makes the 
cost of the foreign iron so high, and when com- 
bined with American iron the mixture is so expen- 
sive, as to debar us from exporting the coarser pro- 
duct of the mixture.” Therefore, from the testi- 
mony of this manufacturer, it appears that while 
hardware is manufactured here today nearly as 
cheaply as anywhere, the fact remains all the 
same, that we are paying from 40 to 50 per cent 
more for it, (a low estimate,) than we ought. 

Another very important item in the farmer’s Ex- 
pense Account is his clothing bill. Mr. J. Schoen- 
hof of New York, a manufacturer, and an ac- 
knowledged expert in matters pertaining to textile 
industries, shows that a pound of scoured wool, by 
the time it reaches the consumer in the shape of 
cloth, is increased in cost by means of the duties, 
(he gives the table,) by the amount of $1 18. 
There was a reduction in the wool duty by 
the Tariff Act of 1583 of about three cents per 
pound. Since then the price of wool has dropped 
somewhat. Logically the price should have in- 
creased, or at least not have fallen, to sustain the 
theory that protection lowers prices. However, it is 
more than probable that the trifling reduction in 
duty of three cents per pound was not the cause of 
this drop in the price, since the price of wool has 
declined throughout the world during the same pe- 
riod of time. But for the pleasure of agreeing 
with our would be benefactors for once, and for 
the sake of argument, suppose we accept their ver- 
sion of the matter, and admit that this decline was 
owing to the reduction in duty, what then? The 
National Association of Wool Growers assembled 
in convention at St. Louis a short time ago, adopt- 
ed a resolution in which it was set forth that this 
reduction in duty “had caused a loss of $90,000,000 
to the American wool growers in low prices alone.” 
Just think of it, a loss of $90,000,000 to the people 
in the space of two years in “lower prices alone.” 
Is any further explanation of the workings of this 
system necessary to convince us, at least so far as 
the protection of wool is concerned of the utter ab- 
surdity of such a policy? Is it not perfectly clear, 
if their showing is correct, that if this reduction 
had not been made, they, the wool growers, would 
have taken from our pockets, for the purpose of fill- 
ing theirs, the sum of $90,000,000 in two years in the 
increased price of wool? for from whence should 
this money come but from us, their customers ? 
Mark the audacity of these men as they strive to 
regain the ground they have lost; the barefaced ef- 
frontery exhibited in their declaration of princi- 
ples. Their impudence is only equalled by their 
foolhardiness, for it is held to be the height of 
folly in a robber to confess his crimes, or to desig- 
nate those that he would commit, if he were allow- 
ed the opportunity, toevery chance companion he 
may meet. 

As the wool growers cast upon us their “‘warm 
glances of love,” so also the iron men, copper, lead, 
lumber, rice, salt, and other subsidized men bear 
down upon us with their affectionate caresses, until 
we, poor things, a privileged class as we are, im- 
agine that Paradise was set apart for our especial 
use and benefit. But our shoulders are broad, and 
we bear our burdens bravely. We employ more 
than twice as many workers as are employed in 
the protected industries, and we compete with, and 
drive the “pauper” labor of Europe from its own 
markets. Agriculture in America is not an “‘in- 
fant industry ;” the farmer is not dependent upon 
the nursing bottle for his sustenance! He long 
since threw aside the high chair and the bib, and 
while it may be that his rest is enjoyed upon a 
bed of thistles, it can be depended upon his couch 
is of the standard size. Yet the farmer of Amer- 
ica challenges the world to compete with him in 
what he raises. 

Mr. E. J. Hodgson of St. Paul, in an address at 
an old settlers’ meeting at Castle Rock, Minn., ex- 
plained this system of robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
and put it before us in a very clear, understand- 
able light. He is reported in The Million, as say- 
ing: “It is the government compelling the great 
mass of citizens to buy from certain people, and to 
pay those people, in addition to the price of the 
wares purchased, enormous bonuses to help them 
run their business. It is the strong arm of the 
government putting its hands into your pockets 
and mine, and taking our money and transfering it 
to the manufacturers. In ordinary, every day life 
we call this kind of thing pickpocketing. And all 
this is done under the pretence of protecting Amer- 
ican labor. This is not simply unjust, but it is 
robbery. If the farmer can pay good wages, and 
still compete with the pauper labor of Europe, why 
can’t the manufacturer do so also? Is not the 





manufacturer as intelligent, as thrifty, as well ed- 


ucated as is the farmer? If not, he had better 
quit the business, and let others take hold who 
have grit, and sand, and energy, and who can 
stand on their own feet, and paddle their own ca- 
noe, as the farmer does. But just as long as you 
continue to bonus them, they will want it, and their 
cry will be for more and more. * * * Whenever 
the farmers of this country will give these things 
thought and consideration, they will rise in their 
might and wipe out these iniquitous measures, and 
then we shall see trade and commerce as free as 
the winds and waves-that carry it.” 
J. H. Moore. 
Concord, Mass., July 13th, 1885. 





For The New England Farmer. 


AN OLEOMARGARINE TEST. 





Relative to what has appeared in your paper, | 


| 


editorially and otherwise, concerning the various | believe that silk-culture can be 


methods recommended by which to determine the 
true from the false in butter, which cannot be de- 
tected by ordinary sight, taste or smell, the follow- 
ing is suggested: Take 
place it between two pieces of thin, common win- 


dow glass, each piece about an inch square, and | been tried pretty 


press together until only a film remains. When 


held up to the light, white, opaque spots are always | 


to be seen. These are crystals of fat. For the 
same reason, oOleomargarine and butterine, contain- 
ing, a8 they do solid fats, may be detected in the 
same manner. Pure butter, on the contrary, does 
not show such specks. 
lard in this direction, is an excellent means of cul- 
tivating the eye and qualifying one to readily de- 
termine, when applied to butters, the imitation 
from the genuine. This rule is practical enough, 


terested, let him test it. R. 


Selections. 


SCALES ON THE FARM. 








There are many farmers who do not prop- | kind. The worms are most voracious. 


erly estimate the value of being able to weigh 
upon the farm whatever may be produced 
thereon, especially that portion to be sold 
The dealer in stock, who comes to your farm 


WOMEN AND SILK-CULTURE. 

A letter from Miss Cleveland was read at 
the Agricultural College Convention the other 
day, expressing the hope that some attention 
would be paid to < Tx thay which the writer 
took a deep interest in, because she thought 
it promised to open a new field of work to 
American women. Miss Cleveland's philan- 
thropic spirit is certainly commendable, but it 
is by no means clear that silk-culture bolds 





| men. 


out any trustworthy prospect to American wo 
Just now there is a revival of interest 


| in the industry, because of the efforts of the 


Women’s Silk Culture Society of America 

This association has for some time been active 
|} in establishing branches in different States, 
| and experimental cocooneries or filatures are 
| being organized in several places Those 
who are concerned in this business doubtless 
made to 
indeniable 


suc- 


ceed in the United States, but it is 


| that all former att#mpts in the same direction 


a small bit of lard and | 
likely to be more successful. 


qualled climate and Chinese cheap lab 


| have ‘failed. and there are some obvious rea- 
sons why the present experiments are 


Silk-culture ha 


not 
thorougbly in California 
At Sacramento and San Jose coco: 
established ; but though the 
| those places had the advantages of an un 

r, they 


meries were 


experimenters m 


ne 


| tailed, and failed signally 


A little experiment with | 


' | such as the Morus alba japon 
and is said to be asure one. If the reader is in- | panese mulberry, require 
| years’ growth before the leaves can 


| established, 


| 


to buy, is estimating and weighing daily, and | 


becomes so expert that he can guess the 
weight of an animal within a few pounds. 


| supply of mulberry trees The 


At intervals similar have been 
made in other States, but the end 
been the same, and for reasons not difficult to 
discover. The silk-worm de- 
pends, in the first place, upon an abundant 
he best kinds, 


or white 


attempts 
has always 


culture of the 


Ja- 
irom three to five 
be used as 
for silk-worms. In most places in the 
United States it is necessary t 
from cuttings, before the ¢ 
and that, as shown, is a matter 
demanding considerable time In the se 
place, the labor of tending and feeding the 
worms is of the most exacting and exhausting 


tood 


» raise the trees 


ocoonery can be 


ond 


rhey 
must be kept constantly supplied with fresh 
leaves, and their trays must be cleaned with 
the utmost care, and very tre quently Now, 


it is necessarily to the women of the rural 
parts, in fact to farmers’ wives and daughters, 
that all silk-culturists must appeal, and this 


| class of women are already overburdened with 


The majority of farmers cannot do this. The | work, and in no condition to take p a new 
dealer is going to buy as cheap as he can. He | toil which demands unremitting attention 
asks the farmer his price. ‘The reply is often| The raising of silk worms involves a minute 
made that he does not know what it is really | and incessant labor, such as Orientals appeat 
worth ; what will he pay for it. The reply is, | to be alone thorougbly fitted for. In I iropt 
he cannot buy and sell; you must set the | the class of women who engage in this work 
price. If the farmer is really ignorant of its | is intellectually far inferior to American wo 
value the dealer soon discovers it and acts ac- | men, and the drudgery degrades them stil 
cordingly. more. No American farmer's wife, weighes 
Last fall I bought a flock of sheep to raise | down by her multitudinous in rand « 
early lambs. Not having kept sheep for years, | door duties, can undertak« re witl 
I was not posted; but I raised some fine any prospect of success. Fo the 
lambs. Some buyers were looking at them, new work the attention it r she must 
and I priced them for the whole lot; this was | neglect all her other respons es, and 
claimed to be too high. A few days later the | she does not give it the n ary care the 
sheep were yarded, to be shorn, when a num- | experiment is sure to fail. 1 truth is, that 
ber of the lambs were weighed. The next | silk ulture is not at all adapted to the capa 


day one of the village butchers met me 


and | cities ol 


American women It is a petty 


said he was just coming to see me about those | harassing, exhausting and degrading labor, 


lambs. 
he spent an hour among them. ‘You tound 
some fine lambs?” ‘Oh, fair,” he replied. 
“The first lamb dropped was on March 20, 
the majority after the first of April. 
view of their age, are they not more than 
fair?” He admitted that, for their age, they 
were very good. I asked him what some of 
the best of them would weigh. ‘Oh, about 
forty-five pounds,” he replied. I smiled, and 
asked him if he did not know any better, re- 
marking that it was useless to beat around 
the bush, as I was posted on their weight, and 
that seventy was nearer the mark than forty- 
five. I set my price, and he bought them. 

The next day I met another of the village 
butchers and told him that I had a wether, 
and that, as I only wanted to keep ewes, I 
would sell it I told him $5 was the price, in 
answer to his inquiry. 
$3.50, if a good one, but $5 was out of 
question. 
pound, (44 is the present market price). At 
his figures the sheep was worth $4.80, at the 
market price $5.40. 

This spring, in selling some grain, I weigh- 
ed the fast load. The weight at the ware- 
house and my weight did not agree ; I showed 
my nga they Tooked again, and found a 
mistake. It paid me well for weighing.— Cor. 
Germantown Telegraph. 


the 





MAKING PORK FROM CORN. 


Young farmers are often disappointed in the 





amount of pork they obtain from feeding a | buggy, expecting to sell them to my g 


given number of bushels of corn to hogs. 
They anticipate results they do not realize. 
They read the statement of some contributor 
to an agricultural journal, to the eflect that 
six hundred pounds of corn resulted in adding 
one hundred pounds to the weight of a lot of 
hogs, or that one bushel of corn was convert- 
ed into ten pounds of pork. Like causes may 
generally be expected to produce like results, 
but in trying to repeat the experiments per- 


Now ® in | 


He said he would give 


He said he would give 4c. per 


| 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


formed by others, we should not expect the | 


same results unless we secure the same con- 
ditions. Hogs differ as much as other ani- 
mals do in their ability to take on flesh and 
fat. Thrifty young hogs of the improved 
breeds will gain much faster on the same kind 
of food than old and unthrifty animals that do 
not belong to any of the recognized breeds. 
The time in which the corn is fed will exert a 
great influence on the amount of pork it will 
make. 

Hogs kept in uncomfortable quarters may 
eat a large amount of corn and increase in 
weight but a very little. The hog will show 
the money value of comfort better than most 
any animal kept on the farm. Again, the 
feeding of corn differs very greatly. Many 
farmers sell their best corn and keep that 


which is not merchantable to feed to their 
hogs. This soft corn does not contain the 


fattening qualities of that which is sound and 
dry. The condition of the corn when fed will 
exert a great influence on the amount of pork 
produced. To obtain the best possible re- 
sults, the corn should not only be ground, but 
thoroughly cooked. Whether it will pay to 
grind and cook food for hogs, will depend on 
several circumstances, such as the price of 
fuel, the cost of grinding, and the expense of 
labor. 

That many farmers do succeed in making a 
hundred pounds of pork from five handred 
pounds of cooked corn meal, appears to be 
well established 
That many western farmers do not obtain a 
pound of pork from every ten pounds of corn 
they feed their hogs, or allow their hogs to eat 
in the field, is probably equally certain. As 
a rule, seven pounds of corn are required to 
produce a pound of pork.—Chicago Times. 

é . 5 shin 


SWEET CORNSTALKS FOR SWINE. 





After several years’ experiments the Kirby 
Homesteader, who keeps a large herd of hogs, 
is so convinced of the value of the stalks of 
sweet corn as fodder for these animals, as well 





I told him to go and look them over; | fit only for peons or half-animal peasants 


here is not much probability that the indus- 
try can ever be raised into any importance 

this country, and it would not be good for the 
people of the country if it could be forced in- 
to a temporary success. Miss Cleveland, no 
doubt, meant well to her countrywomen in 
urging silk-culture upon the attention of the 
Agricultural College Convention, but we do 
not believe that any profitable avenue for the 
employment of American women can be open 
ed in connection with that industry N. } 

Tribune 


A FORETHOUGHT OF WINTER 
EGGS. 


The editor of a leading poultry paper has 
said that a hen-house sunk into the ground is 
objectionable because being inclosed on two 
or three sides it cannot be ventilated. Now 
there is no more difficulty about ventilating a 
cellar or well than a garret, if there are live 
animals in it to generate heat enough to mak« 
a change of air desirable. Another poultry 
writer says hens must be let out into t 
sheds to take the air every winter day I 
kept last year twenty-five shut up three 
months in a house as near air-tight as I could 
make it, except the ventilators. The hens 
| were happy, healthy, and laid every day, and 

what was more remarkable almost every egg 
set, hatched. I carried a pailful of eggs to 
St. Albans, eight miles, on the bottom of my 
rocerT 


open 


but I met a man who picked out thirty of 
them and took them in a common lumber-box 
double wagon, over the hills to Fairfield, 


about six miles more, and every egg produced 


a live chick. 
Dr. Riggs, of Connecticut, has a brick hen 
four feet 1 five feet 
made to be warm: he wanted eggs i 
or sixty cents 


nery under 
above, 
winter when they brought fifty 
adozen. The pullets were made to lay 

months after they were hatched. But he 
found bad air in this hennery, which could 
that was a point not thought of 
So he made a flue 


ground in 


four 


not 
be got out 
when he constructed it. 
reaching up to the gable of the roof, 
ning down to within four or five inches of the 
bottom of the hennery. Ile had no difficulty 
after that in making that room just as nice in 
its atmosphere as your barn or house. The 
draught was altogether up. Air enough came 
in, although the windows were as tight as 
could be. The result was air; chickens 
never diseased ; they were healthy and happy, 
crowing and cackling, and laying nice eggs. 
There is no need of freezing birds’ combs; | 
have kept Leghorns for years and never had 
a comb freeze.— 0. S. Bliss in N. Y. Tribune. 


and run 


pure 


PHILOSOPHY OF SAP FLOW, 


The sap of most plants is taken from the 
soil by the power of causing which 
the roots possess. ‘This force is known to be 
sufficient to raise the fluid to a height of over 
100 feet unaided, and gives rise to what is 
generally known as ‘‘root-pressure.” In the 


osmosis 





by undoubted testimony. | 


stem the fluid through the vessels or 
ducts of the pitted cells of plants which, like 
the pine, have few vessels These are al 
minute tubes in which the sap is supported 
by capillary attraction, so that root-pressure 
| is generally considered to be amply suflicient 


passes 


| to force the current to the top of the highest 
tree. But its motion upward is induced by 
the pumping action of the leaves, from which 
large quantities of water evaporate 

The ducts and pitted cells through which 
the stream flows are not entirely with 
sap, but include bubbles of gas with it As 
water is withdrawn from the uppermost cells 
by evaporation, the air in them expands to 
occupy the additional space, and so exerts 
less pressure than at first. This allows some 
of the water lower down to be forced upward 
and into them, by the elasticity of the air- 
| bubbles in the other cells, the adjustment 
going on from above downward—the tendency 


filled 





others, that he purposes the present season to | being to equalize the gas pressure through- 


increase his planting of this crop. In expla- 
nation of the preference, and by way of re- 
ply to a Western critic in The Live Stock In- 
dicator, and as practical suggestions, Colonel 
Curtis says : 

“I shut one of my Victoria boars, a year 
old, in a pen and gave him nothing but stalks 
of sweet corn and he got fat enough to 
butcher. I have fed them to other lots of 
hogs and they grow finely on them. I make 
them a part of the food of fattening hogs, be- 
cause Pon like them, and because I think 
they are healthy for them. ‘Minturn’ may 
call this an esthetical idea. May be it is, and 
this is just the trouble with most Western 
farmers, they don't have «esthetics enough. 
I have seen a statement that common yellow 
corn had as much sugar in the stalk as the 
sweet varieties. It may be so, but I do not 
believe it. Sorghum has more than the sweet 
corn, and why should not the sweet corn have 
more than the common, following the same 
law ? 

‘I should be afraid the evergreen corn 
would grow too rank on the rich soils of Kan- 
sas, and be too coarse and bulky to handle 
goo. I am so much in favor of sweet corn 
or hogs and cattle that this year I shall dou- 
ble the area, and plant three varieties, the 
earliest for July, the next for August, and 
the evergreen for autumn. It should be 
planted so as to have, in all cases, a perfect 
stalk and as many ears as possible. Almost 
always it is so thick in the rows as to be im- 
mature, washy and lacking in sugar. The 
more ears the more perfect the development 
of juices and substance, and then it should be 


cut for feeding while the corn is in the 
milk. It is true, ‘Minturn,’ that a good acre 
of large growing sweet corn will turn out 
more food than an acre of any other 





kind of grain."—N. Y. Tribune. 


out the entire plant. While evaporation con- 
| tinues, this equilibrium is never reached ; 
| when it stops the balance may be affected 

and the sap remain quiet, supported by root- 
pressure and capillarity, unless some disturb- 
ing element 4s introduced. 

This exact balance is probably never 
reached, even when the leaves are off the 
tree. The sun warms one part of the stem 
more than another, and the temperature of 
the whole changes from hour to hour, and 
from day to day. Every change of this sort 
causes the air within the cells to expand or 
contract, and so leads to a movement of 
sap from the root upward or from one part of 
the trunk to another. The flow of maple sap 
in spring, illustrates this nicely. During a 
cold night the air in the trunk contracts, and 
the space it ee is filled with sap from 
below ground. When the sun strikes the 
tree the next morning, and warms it up, the 
bubbles of gas again expand, and drive the 
sap out wherever a twig has been broken or 
a hole bored into the trunk.—Prof. William 
Trelease in N. Y. Tribune. 


LAYERING SHRUBS AND VINES. 





Amateurs who desire to increase their fa- 
vorite shrubs, roses or vines, will find layer- 
ing the best method, and July the best month, 
to perform the operation. Although too slow 
a process for nurserymen who desire to mul- 
tiply their stock rapidly, it is far the best 
method for all who only require a few extra 
plants. By consulting the back numbers of 
the Magazine, all can make themselves famil- 
iar with the operation. Select the north side 
of the plant to lay down the branch to be 





rooted, and pulverize the soil well where the 
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new plant is to take root. Daphne, cneorum, 
Exochada, Purple Fringe, Aristolochia sipho 
and some other shrubs, as well as some of the 
hardy roses, will require two years to become 
well rooted. 

A few shrubs and vines refuse to root from 
layers; these are grown from seeds and by 
grafting, and as the seeds require considerable 
care and experience, their propagation had 
better be left to the nurserymen. Layered 
plants of the Clematis, having an abundance 
of eyes near the root, are more valuable for 

lanting than the grafted, a matter of vital 
importance to persons about to plant the Cle- 
matis. Imported plants, usually grafted, of- 
ten have but a ‘ingle sound eye, and that sev- 
eral inches from the roots. If in any way the 
intervening wood becomes injured or broken, 
the plant is rendered worthless— Levant Cole, 
in Vick’s Magazine: 


Rew England Farmer. 
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1885. 


Work is to be at once begun upon the new 
building for the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Amherst. The main 
building will be 31x42 feet in dimensions, 
and will have two wings, each 15x32 feet, 
giving ample room for all the indoor work of 
the Station. 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, will be held at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, from August 26th to September Ist. 
The headquarters of the Association will be 
at the University. 


We would again urge upon those of our 
readers who are in a position to inform us as 
to the time and place of any agricultural fair 
to be held in New England during the com- 
ing autumn, our request that they will be 
thoughtful enough to send us the necessary 
particulars, in order that our list of coming 
fairs, which we shall publish very soon, may 
be as complete and correct as possible. 


Jersey” has turned 
and a half years old, 
A. McEuen 


Another ‘‘phenomenal 
up, this time a cow two 
belonging to Mr. John of Co- 


lumbia, Tenn. 


has just produced in seven days 30 pounds 16 | 


ounces of butter. The test was officially 
made by order of the American Jersey Cattle 
This is the largest production 


on record for a cow of the same age. 


Association. 


The American Exhibition to be held at 
London next year, is apparently attracting 
more attention in England than in this coun- 
try. The Londoners, following out the same 
style of nomenclature which christened two 
recent celebrated exhibitions as ‘‘The Fish- 
eries” and ‘*The Healtheries,” have already 
given the name of ‘*The Yankeries” to the 
projected show, a good-humored appellation 
which will serve much better to advertise the 
exhibition, than would its more dignified offi- 
cial appellation. 


The number of foreigr immigrants into the 
United States during the fiscal year just 
closed was considerably less than half as large 
as the number for the year which closed June 
30, 1882, the year of the greatest immigra- 
tion. Hard times in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and a growing scarcity of cheap land 
in the great territories of the West have 
brought about this result, which is in itself 
one of the compensations for hard times. 


Not every lawyer is devoid of a conscience, 
as may be inferred from a card published in 
a San Francisco paper by a prominent and 
successful criminal lawyer of that city, who 
announces that hereafter he will not defend 
any criminal whom he knows to be guilty, 
but will do his utmost to aid in sending that 
class to State Prison, where they more prop- 
erly belong, rather than keeping them free to 
prey upon the community. If all lawyers 
would act on that principle, the prisons would 
be inadequate to hold all the new boarders 
they would get. 


We find in the Homestead an intimation 
that Mr. James (. Greenough is about to re- 
sign the presidency of the Massachusetts 
State Agricultural College, which position he 
has occupied for the past two years, a period 
hardly long enough for him to have done 
more than to begin to develop his ideas of the 
place and function of the College in the ed- 
ucational system of the Commonwealth, and 
of the means of education and discipline by 


which the best results are to be secured to the | 


students and to the State. We are informed 


Ethel, (for that is her name) | 


no more be expected to meet the expenses of 
that instruction than should the pittance of a 
tuition fee meet the entire expenses of the 
college. Prof. Sanborn recognizes this rela- 
tion of a college farm when he claims that in- 
struction should not be expected to be a 
source of profit in agriculture, more than it is 
when given elsewhere. 

‘‘Educational work on the farm, as else- 
where, meets its mission through the instruc- 
tion given, and the people have to learn that 
this is the sole mission of a college farm, and 
should be the sole aim of its farming. When 
viewed in this relation, the adverse criticism 
of college farming will largely disappear.” 

In his opening address before the recent 
Convention of Representatives of Agricultural 
Colleges at Washington, Commissioner Col- 
man took what seems to us the correct view 
of the use of the farms connected with the 
Colleges, namely that they should be in a 
great measure experimental farms for testing 
every variety of crops and of live stock 
adapted to the locality, so that the Colleges 
should become centres to which the farmers 
of the several States should look for such in- 
formation as could be obtained by experi- 
ment. Nothing, he thought, would so arouse 
the attention of the agricultural community, 
or so tend to keep up the farmers’ interest in 
the College. 

Unfortunately, however, the 
making the farms pay a pecuniary profit, or 
at least of making them pay their own way, 
is the one that has been adopted in most of 
our Agricultural Colleges, and crops are 
raised for sale, even, in some cases, to the 
extent of underselling neighboring farmers 
who are endeavoring to make a living at the 
business. ‘‘Competition is the life of trade,” 
but it is an unfair and unwise competition 
that will lead the managers of a State institu- 
tion, which has no taxes to pay on its land, 
and can get its labor to some extent out of 
its pupils, to enter the market with its farm 
|or garden products, and force the farmers to 
sell their products at lower prices, or to seek 
more distant markets. This is not the way 
| to arouse the farmers to take an interest in 
the institution established primarily for their 
benefit. 


notion of 





THE AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION. 
At the opening of the second day’s session 
| of the convention at Washington the com- 
| mittee on order of business reported a reso- 
lution declaring ‘‘that the relations of agri- 
| culture to meteorology are so intimate that the 
operations of the United States Signal Ser- 
vice should be fully demonstrated at every 
agricultural college. To this end, the con- 
vention heartily indorse the suggestion of the 
Commissioner, in his acdress. and requests 
him to endeavor to secure the establishment 
of a signal station at every agricultural col- 
lege now or hereafter established, under na- 
tional endowment, and, if it be possible to 
accomplish this important matter through the 
War Department and the Chief Signal officer, 
the Commissioner is requested to refer the 
subject, with his recommendation, to the 
committee on legislation.” 
After an hour’s discussion the resolution 
was unanimously adopted. 
Mr. Alvord, Chairman of the Committee 
| on Legislation, submitted a report setting 
forth that as the principal object of the con- 
vention was to establish closer relations be- 
tween the department of agriculture and all 
| institutions systematically engaged in active 
| labor for agricultural progress, therefore re- 
| solved that in the opinion of the convention 
the first practical measure to secure co-oper- 
ation in the fulfillment of the admirable sug- 
gestions of Commissioner Colman, is the cre- 
ation of a bureau or division in the depart- 
ment, which shall be the special medium of 
inter-communication and exchange between 
the institutions intended to be represented by 
this convention and the central office in charge 
of this general plan of co-operation ; that the 
convention recommends to the commissioner as 
|a most important function—ef this proposed 
| bureau, the compilation and publication of a 
periodical bulletin of agricultural progress, 
| not less than quarterly, and an annual report 
| based thereon; that this bulletin contain full 
reports of all progress in agricultural experi- 
| ments progress, &c.; that all the colleges 
| feel obligated to send to the agricultural de- 
| partments full reports of all experiments, re- 
| sults, &c., of interest, for publication in the 
bulletin, and that the commissioner furnish 
proper blanks for these reports; also, that 
| Congress be petitioned to supply funds for 
| this purpose. 
| The report, after a thorough and spirited 
| discussion, was unanimously adopted. The 
remainder of the day’s session was devoted to 
| the reading of papers upon the general sub- 


by a member of the Board of Trustees, that { ject of education in agricultural and mechan- 


they have received no notice of Mr. Green- 


ough’s resignation, and he thinks the an- | 


nouncement is, at least, premature. During 
the whole period of its existence, the College 
has suffered more from the frequency of 
changes in its administrative head, than from 
any other one cause, and, as a friend of the 
institution, we can only regret that its diffi- 
culties in that direction are not yet over. 





Old stagers who remember the great silk 
excitement of half a century or more ago, 
when the whole country was going to make 
its everlasting fortune growing silk-worms, 
and when fabulous sums were paid for mul- 
berry trees by those who were anxious to get 
in first, and accumulate wealth before silk 
became cheaper than cotton, as it was confi- 
dently predicted it would be, can hardly help 
looking rather cynically upon Miss Cleve- 
land’s gushing letter to the Agricultural Con- 
vention at Washington last week, and the 
equally gushing resolution with which it was 
received. It would seem as if the Depart- 
ment, with the Convention to help it, could 
find scope enough for all its talent and em- 
ployment enough for all its funds, in the pro- 
motion of the legitimate interests of American 
agriculture and stock-raising as they now ex- 
ist. When these shall have been raised to 
the height of perfection, it will be time 
enough to set up a side show or two, and tax 
the people to support them. 





COLLEGE FARMING. 

The Maine Farmer of last week, quotes ap- 
provingly a remark of Prof. J. W. Sanborn, 
of the Missouri State Agricultural College, 
that ‘‘Schools of instruction, to serve their 
purpose, should not be expected to be made 
sources of profit in agriculture, more than 
elsewhere.” If our memory does not deceive 
us, we remember that when our friend Prof. 
Sanborn was connected with the New Hamp- 
shire Agricultural College, it was considered 
greatly to his credit that he had made the 
farm pay, in a pecuniary way, but, be that as 
it may, we are fully prepared to agree with 
our Augusta cotemporary in commending the 
position now taken by the Professor with re- 
gard to making the College farm a source of 
pecuniary profit. As the Farmer well says: 
‘No one thinks of an institution of learning 
—of an academy or college—as a place for 
money-making, a shop from the work of 
which, as there carried on, a profitable money 
income is to be secured. Wealthy men en- 
dow these institutions that they may have the 
means at hand to carry on instruction, and 
never think that money is to be made out of 
the instruction. Education of the young is 
the proceeds sought to be secured from this 
work. Tuition is paid, not that the Institu- 
tion may make some money, but solely for 
the purpose of aiding in securing sufficient 
means to meet the expenses of instruction. 
When the desired instruction is secured, and 
its expenses met, then the friends of these 
institutions of learning rest satisfied that their 
aims have been reached. 

‘‘Agricultural colleges are schools of in- 
struction, and differ from other educational 
institutions only in the line of the instruction 
given. A farm connected with the college is 
a part of the institution, an appliance with 
which to aid in carrying on the desired in- 
struction. It should not be considered as 
connected with revenue, any more than the 
laboratory, the apparatus, or the library. 
The farm is there for instruction, and should 


ical arts in colleges. 
| At the evening session an advisory com- 
| mittee consisting of one delegate from each 

State and Territory, was appointed to con- 
| sider, in co operation with the Commissioner 
| of Agriculture, the time and place of holding 
the next annual meeting, and such other mat- 
ters as might be brought before it. A reso- 
lution declaring it to be the sense of the con- 
vention that Congress should provide increas- 
ed facilities in the Department of Agriculture, 
for the examinations and the testing by ex- 
| perts of seeds purchased by the department 
for distribution, with a view of securing puri- 
ty and freedom from injurious insects, and 
for fully investigating the causes, extent and 
remedies for fungus diseases of plants, was 
adopted. Resolutions complimentary to the 
Commissioner of Agriculture for the care and 

forethought which led him to call the conven- 
| tion, were also adopted. 





ECONOMIC ORNITHOLOGY. 

| Closely connected with the subject of in- 
| sects injurious to vegetation, is the investiga- 
tion of the habits of the birds, which live 
wholly or in part upon insects, and which 
must, after all, be the chief reliance of the 
farmer in the contest with these minute and 
omnipresent destroyers. There is hardly any 
subject of greater or more universal interest 
to every agriculturist, whether he raises 
grain, or fruit, or vegetables, or even forest 
trees, than how to prevent the depredations 
of insect enemies. It is beginning, at length, 
to be generally recognized, that the birds are 
the farmers’ best friends in keeping down the 
increase of these @@sts, and we are glad to 
see than the Commissioner of Agriculture has 
decided to combine with the Entomological 
Division of the Bureau, a new branch of in- 
vestigation relating to Economic Ornithology. 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam, a well known ornith- 
ologist, and Secretary of the American Or- 
nithologists’ Union, has been appointed a 
special agent to take charge of the Divisional 
work. 

Dr. Merriam will make his headquarters at 
Sing Sing, N. Y., until October Ist, and after 
that at Washington. The scope of the in- 
vestigation will cover the entire field of inter- 
relation of birds and agriculture, particular- 
ly from the entomologist’s standpoint. The 
inquiry will relate primarily to the food hab- 
its of birds, but will include also the collec- 
tion of data bearing on the migration and 
geographical distribution of North American 
species. In this last inquiry the Department 
hopes to have the co-operation of the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union, Dr. Merriam be- 
ing at the head of the Union’s Committee on 


Migration. 





CRANBERRIES ON Care Cop. — Reports 
from Provincetown and neighboring towns on 
the lower end of the Cape, indicate a favora- 
ble condition of the cranberry bogs for an 
average crop. In some localities the vine 
worm is doing considerable damage, other- 
wise the vines are budding out well, and pros- 
pects are favorable for a crop probably fully 
up to last year. Quite a number of new bogs 
have been made and are looking well. 
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CavaLoapEs of gypsies are roaming through 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MAGAZINES. 

The American nation has a double birthright— 
liberty and land. Its liberty it has guarded jeal 
ously, but until very recent years it seems to have 
been indifferent to the loss of its landed estate and 
ignorant of the methods by which it has been 
diminished. A veteran legislator, the Hon. George 
W. Julian, who has given special attention to the 
acts disposing of our public lands, tells the story in 
brief in a contribution to the North American Re- 
view for August. In the same number five medi- 
cal authorities discuss the question, “Can Cholera 
be Averted?’ Felix L. Oswald contributes a sug- 
gestive article on “The Animal Soul”; and the 
Rev. M J. Savage, ina“A Profane View of the 
Sanctum,” brings an indictment against the daily 
press. The other articles are on “The Price of 
Gas,” by Charles H. Botsford, one on ‘“Temper- 
ance Reform Statistics,” by Prof. W. J. Beecher, 
and the chapter of “Comments,” by various writ- 
ers, on articles in previous numbers. 


The most noticeable feature of the August num- 
ber of The Atlantic Monthly is its poetical contri- 
butions, which are not only more numerous than 
usual, but of a higher order of excellence. Dr. 
Holmes has two poems, one a tribute to James 
Russell Lowell at Harvard Commencement June 
24, 1885, and the other given at the dinner of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society ‘To the Poets who only 
Listen ;"* Andrew Hedbrook contributes four short 
poems in different keys; ‘The Constant Friend,” 
by Kathleen Wright, is a little stiff in manner; “A 
Nocturn,” by Edith M. Thomas, is a quaint and 
altogether charming picture of an August night. 
Dr. Holmes’ “New Portfolio” continues the quietly 
satirical study of the young lady in training for the 
profession of medicine. Mrs. Oliphant’s “Country 
Gentleman” is mildly interesting, but rather slow 
in movement; Mr. Warner, in bis own inimitable 
way describes the scenery and people of the North 
Carolina mountains, and Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock’s story reaches a strong and not unsatisfac- 
tory conclusion. The short story, by Paul Dem- 
ing, entitled “A Stranger in the City,” is an interest- 
ing character sketch. Wong Chin Foo tells “The 
Story of San Tszon,” a Chinese Buddhist, whom 
he compares to St. Paul. E.R. Sill discusses the 
value of different studies, and the true aims of 
collegiate education, in a very thoughtful and well 
considered article, under the title, “Should a Col- 
lege Educate?” Miss Harriet W. Preston has an 
excellent and discriminating critical sketch of 
“Miss Ingelow and Mrs. Walford.” Miss McKaye 
has a very readable account of “The Port Royal of 
Mere Angelique,” a place “redolent of beautiful 
memories and interesting associations.” The criti- 
cisms of new books are judicious, and “The Con- 
tributors’ Club” is more than unusually bright and 
readable. 

Harper's Magazine for August is a brilliant 
number. It opens with a delightful frontispiece 
picture by E. A. Abbey, illustrating a quaint poem 
by Austin Dobson, entitled ‘A Love Song.” Mrs. 
Sandham’s article, ““A Trip on the Ottawa,” is 
beautifully illustrated. Mr. J.C. Beard’s “Deco- 
rative Sentiment in Birds” is not only a handsome- 
ly illustrated article, but full of novel and curious 
information. Edwin A. Curley contributes a time- 
ly article on the “Social Democrats in the Reich- 
shows the recent remarkable devel- 
socialism in Germany, and is illus- 


stag,” which 
opment of 

trated with portraits of prominent parliamentary 
leaders of the movement. The article on English 
and American Railways is very entertaining, af- 


tive pictures. Among the summer articles is a 
bright illustrated paper by A. A. Hayes, entitled 
“A New England Colony in New York.” “A 
Lunch with the Druzes,” by Dr. J. M. Ludlow, is 
a novel and interesting chapter of travel, also illus- 
trated. Besides the instalments of Mr. Howells’s 
“Indian Summer,” and Miss “Fast 
Angels,” there is a clever short story, entitled “A 
Modern Pandora,” beautifully illustrated. An- 
other short story, “The Sirdar’s Chess-board,” is a 
romance, located in the 
“Elder Brown's Backslide,” is a humor- 
Mr. Curtis discusses 


Woolson’s 


thrilling 
country. 
ous story of unusual vigor. 





“Literary Record” discusses new books, and the 
“Drawer” is a little less dreary than for the last 
few months past. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for August is well filled 
with reading of a light and summery kind. The 
story “On This Side,” is beginning to drag a little, 
and its portrayal of American life and manners is 
carried almost too far for caricature, and becomes 
nothing better than burlesque. The best contribu- 
tion to the number is Mr. Edmund Kirke’s second 
paper on “The Pioneers of the Southwest,” in 
which he gives his readers a glance at the people 
with whom Robertson came in contact during his 


valley of Virginia to the Cherokee towns on the 
lower Tennessee, and a graphic account of the dif- 
fienIties that the earlier settlers of that region had 
with the Indians. Mr. King’s article on ‘The 
Scottish Crofters” conveys a great deal of informa- 
tion about the tenure of land in the Scottish High- 
lands. Under the title of ‘‘A Forest Beauty,” Mr. 
Maurice Thompson has some interesting informa- 
tion to give about the tulip tree; Tobe Hodge en- 
tertains the reader with a livels sketch of *‘Fishing | 
in Elk River,” Mr. Frank Parker has a good story | 
to tell of “My Friend, George Randall,” and the | 
pages of the ‘‘Monthly Gossip” are made attractive 
with a brief sketch on “Daniel Webster’s Moods.” | 





BRITISH CONSOLS, | 

As the price of British consols, (an abbre- | 
viation of ‘‘consolidated annuities,” and pro- 
nounced either con-sols or con-sols, but nat- 
urally the latter way,) is a certain mark of 
the feeling of security or insecurity of the 





1 
. . . 3 5 | 
financiers of all kinds in London, the reader 


may just now be in need of the reminder that 
by far the greater portion of the National 
debt of the United Kingdom has been funded 
into a perpetual obligation of three per cent | 
interest per annum to the holders. 
The British Ministers, when they desire to 
borrow money, instead of offering a one 
thousand dollar bond at six, seven, or eight 
per cent, principal payable in ten or forty 
years, as was done in America, say to the 
money-lender: ‘*We will pay three per cent | 





on everything we borrow. Now, bow much 

of a bond do you want in return for $1000?” 

The money lender has received as high as 

$1774, and as low as $998, according to the 

degree of credit enjoyed by the government. 

In this way the government has piled up an | 
imaginary obligation of $3,5 0,000,000, or in | 
reality has written an annual pension-roll of | 
$105,000,000. 

Now let us suppose that a man desires to 
‘‘lend money te the Government”—that is, to 
take the place of those who have so lent it, or 
those whose ancestors have so lent it. The 
investor takes $1000 into the market. If Na- 
poleon has just signed the peace of Tilsit, the 
lender obtains, as aforesaid, a bond for 
$1774, on which he ever afterward is to draw | 
three per cent. If Disraeli has just torn up | 








Russia's treaty of San Stefano and taken Cy- 
prus, the lender gets only an even bond for | 
his $1000. 

Again, if time pass, and a Premier, without 
the governmental requisite of an iron crown, 
will allow the government to drift into a po- 
sition of isolation with most of the world, and 
hostilities toward the good fighters, then the 
holder sells his bond for $940, and may be 
glad to get that much. This holder has be- 
fore held bonds for which he paid $1000, and 
has sold as low as $800, and as high as 
$1020. Consols have not been so low for 
seven years as they are at this crisis, but they 
are still firm, as eighty would be considered 
very low, and one hundred very high. 

The idea of the consol, wherein it differs 
from the American consolidated debt, is that 
the principal may vary in amount, but the in- 
terest never. This makes easier book-keep- 
ing for the Treasury, but exposes the Treasur- 
er to all the greater temptation to borrow. 
The dealings in government securities are 
‘**cleared,” or ‘‘settled,” once a month. This 
day, (or any other like it,) is called the Lon- 
don Account, and is the greatest of all the 
financial observances in the world. The 
actual payments of money balances at this 
clearing, mount into the hundreds of millions. 
so the investor may buy consols for cash, or 
for the account, which, when the account is 
several weeks away, makes a difference in 
values, like ‘‘spot wheat,” and ‘seller the 
month,” in American Boards. 





CATTLE CONVENTION. 

Announcement is made that a delegate con- 
vention of all organizations interested in the 
breeding and handling of neat cattle or their 
products, in the United States and Canadas, 
will be held, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Cattle Growers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, in the Exposition Building, Chicago, 
Nov. 17 and 18, at which time and place the 
Eighth Annual American Fat Stock Show 
will also be in progress. This is the third 
convention of the kind held in Chicago, and 
delegates may be appointed by the Cattle 
Growers’ Breeders’ and Dairymen’s associa- 
tions and societies, State Boards of Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural Colleges and the Agricul- 





fording characteristic subjects for some very effec- 


Afghan bill- | 


several timely topics in the “Easy Chair;’’ the | 


tural Press of the United States, Great Britain 
and Canada, and also by the Governors to 
represent the cattle interests of the several 
States and Territores. 

The object of this convention is to induce 
and afford opportunity for full and free dis- 
cussion of the various interests of the cattle 
and kindred industries, and consideration of 
any important problems connected with the 
cattle business, including the best methods 
of breeding, maturing and marketing neat 
cattle and their several products. To this 
end careful reports have been prepared upon 
various subjects, each report being from a 
special committee composed of gentlemen 
eminently fitted by experience to treat the 
matters referred to them. Full and free de- 
bate upon the subject of each report, by those 
entitled to the privileges of the floor, is ex- 
pected and desired. 





THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 

The Springfield Republican records the 
following incident as happening at Westfield : 
‘‘While the members of a professional base 
ball team who recently visited the town were 
cooling their heels on the curbstone in front 
of the Wilmarth Hotel after supper, an honest 
old farmer happened along, and, seeing the 
lot of sunburned young men, stopped and 
asked if any of them wanted a few days’ job 
haying. ‘What do you pay?’ inquired one 
of the amused ball-tossers. ‘One dollar and 
a half a day and board ye,’ said the honest 
yeoman. ‘Pooh! we get a good deal more 
than that playing ball an hour or two a day.’ 
‘What! air ye ball players? Well, I 
wouldn't glve a peck of nubbin pertaters for 
the whole grist of ye,’ was the disgusted re- 
ply of the farmer as he moved on.” 

The farmer wasn’. far from right in his 
estimate of the actual value to the community, 
or to the world, of the clubs of ‘‘professional” 
ball players, whose operations fill so much 
space in the newspapers during rather more 
than one-half the year. The world could 
get along very comfortably without these 
gentry, if by some convulsion of nature they 
should all get swallowed up at once. 





CREGON GOLD. 


| ‘The gold fever is breaking out again in 
Idaho, Montana and Oregon. It is in the air 
and must havearun. Men are at work along 
the Snake River for 350 miles, and every day 
new fields are opened. Last week a deposit 
was found in a clay bank at the mouth of Bill- 
ingsley Creek that is turning out from $40 to 
$100 a day per man with the most primitive 
form of rocker apparatus. While this is a 
singularly rich streak, the ground for some 
miles back from the river prospects well. 
| At Silver City, Idaho T., one of the oldest 
| camps on the Pacific coast, mines abandoned 
years ago are being reopened with good re- 
| sults. Out of 25 mines and prospects in that 
| locality, there is not one but will pay largely. 
| The old Oro Fino is being put in shape for 
working, and it is estimated that the yield 
this season from the extension of that mine 
alone will be $100,000. It is worked by 
three men with picks only. 

Large nuggets of free gold are daily taken 
out of the War Eagle and Florida Mountains, 
from the pay streaks. The ledges also aver- 





| 
| 


from the free gold. In Wagontown, nine 


miles from Silver City, there is a low grade | 


quartz ledge 40 feet wide, running from $12 
| to $20 per ton. The building of the Oregon 
| Short Line has afforded a means of reaching 
|the Idaho and Oregon Mountains, and the 
| development from this time on will be rapid. 
The recent find near Huntington is a legiti- 
| mate one. This field is called Pine Creek, 
and is in the southeast portion of Union 
| County, Ore. It was discovered about 30 
| days ago by placer prospectors, and is now a 
| camp of over 200 people. 

| There is an extensive mineral belt, 40 by 
| 180 miles, stretching away into Eastern Ore- 
| gon, north and south along the Snake River, 
| and from this belt $50,000,000 in gold has 
| been taken by placer miners alone in the past 
| 20 years. This fine gold is supposed to be 
| washed from the ledges in the mountains 
where the new quartz fields have been located. 
— Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Journey over the great Indian war-path, from the | 





RueumMatism of the heart and all forms of Heart 


Disease yield toa the nse of De Graves EARS 
REGULATOR. Those that use it praise it. Free 
pampblet of F. E. Ingalls, Cambridge, Mass. $1.00 


per bottle at druggists. 


Miscellancous Stems. 


te The crop prospects in Western New 
England are now believed to be good. 





t= Large crops of oats and wheat have al- 
ready been harvested in Texas. 

te The trial of Riel for high treason has 
begun at Regina, Manitoba. 

te The car works of Wells & French, in 
Chicago, were burned last Monday night, the 
property loss aggregating $300,000. 


te A cow in Haverhill gets drunk on ensi- 


lage, and greatlyfamuses the neighbors by her 
antics. 


te Summer travel this season in New 
Hampshire is thus far very light, and railroad 
and hotel men are beginning to look blue. 

te Grasshoppers are doing considerable 
damage to crops, particularly oats, in some 
sections of New Hampshire. 

te Boyd & Dodge’s harness factory and 
tannery at Woburn, were burned last Satur- 
day afternoon. Loss $50,000. 


(@ Later reports from Vermont indicate a 


| much larger yield of hay than was anticipated 


a few weeks ago. 
te About 75,000 strangers were at Niaga- | 
ra on the occasion of the formal opening of 


the Park on Wednesday of last week. 


te Six children were burned to death in | 
their home in a Pennsylvania village one night 
last week. 

te Nearly two thousand em 


extending ina line for ten mi 
the stagnation in the Ohio coal business. 


es, testify to 


pty coal cars, | 

te The Central Massachusetts Railroad is | 
to be run by the Boston & Lowell Corpora- | 
tion, and will probably be opened to travel 
about the first of August. 


te The people of Acton, Mass., celebrated 
on Tuesday, what their Bedford neighbors a | 
few years ago called a ‘‘sesquicentennial an- | 
niversary” of the establishment of the town. | 


te Four men were killed and two injured | 
last Saturday, on the Atchison, Topeka & | 
Sante Fe Railway, by a smash up, caused by 
a washout. 


te The New York and New England car 
shop, foundry and blacksmith shop in Nor- 
wood, were burned last Sunday afternoon. 
Loss between $150,000 and $200,000. 


w J.B. King’s plaster of Paris mills at 
New Brighton, N. Y., were destroyed by fire 
on Sunday last, the loss reaching nearly 

250,000. 

t@ Mr. John Roach, the noted ship-build- 
er, is financially embarrassed, and has made 
an assignment of his property for the benefit 
of his creditors. 


te The Indian scare of the West is now 
pronounced needless. Newspaper corre- 
spondents appear to be responsible for a good 
deal of the unnecessary alarm. 


te General Howard, Commander of the 
Department of the Platte, says serious trouble 
is hable to occur at any time between the Mor- 
mons and Gentiles in Utah. 


te The Somerset, Me., Reporter, says that 
the grass —_ has improved wonderfully the 
past two weeks, and predicts nearly an aver- 
age hay crop in that vicinity. 

(<= Economy 18 WeaLtH.—No woman really 
— economy unless she uses the Diamond 

yes. Many pounds can be saved every year. 
Ask your p Marry Only 10c. Simple to ~ use 
Wells, Richardson & Co.. Burlington. 


te A veterinary surgeon from the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington has dis- 
covered the existence of pleuro-pneumonia in 
a herd of cattle at Middletown, Frederick 
County, Virginia. 

t= Three lads from Duxbury were tried at 
Plymouth a few days ago for breaking and 
entering houses and stores. They all pleaded 
guilty. The boys were inspired to the com- 
mission of the robberies, by reading dime 
literature. 


t= It has recently been reported that the 
Standard Oil Company are endeavoring to 
urchase from the State one hundred acres of 
ats in South Boston, as a terminus for an oil 
pipe line, to be constructed between New 
ork and Boston. 


t= A conflict occurred between the Cleve- 
land, O., strikers, and the police, on Wednes- 
day of last week, in which the latter were vic- 
torious. Many of the rioters were roughly 
handled by the officers, and several were so 

badly clubbed that they will die. 
tz A violent wind storm of short duration 
visited some parts of Southern New England 
Tuesday afternoon, doing a good deal of dam- 
Some portions of Connecti- 


age well in gold and silver sulphurets, aside 


te A German farmer near Bloomington, 
Ill., the other day, being troubled by an at- 
tempt of his wife to restrain him from dis- 
posing of his property, drove all his live stock 
into his barn, and then set it on fire, burning 
up the whole lot, and losing his own life in 
the flames. 


t= Reports from all parts of Nova Scotia 
show that the harvest promises to be a most 
abundant one; the best for many years. The 
vegetable and fruit crops are particularly 
good. Similar reports are received from 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. 


te A Mrs. McIntyre, of Welland, Ont., 
became dizzy while crossing a bridge from 
Bath Island to Goat Island at Niagara Falls 
on Wednesday, and falling into the water was 
carried over the Falls. She had recently been 
married. 


t@ The alleged Fourth of July battle be- 
tween river drivers and ‘*Canucks”, at the 
Forks of the Kennebec, turns out to have 
been simply a raid of some loafing river men, 
for rum. No one was seriously hurt, and the 
rum suffered most. 


te The Post Building, corner of Tenth and 
D streets, Washington, D. C., in which the 
Daily Post, National Republican, Washington 
Critic and Sunday Gazette are printed, was 
burned last Thursday night, the editorial, 
composing and press rooms of the four papers 
being completely ruined. ‘The property loss 
will aggregate $150,000. 

te The three locomotive works at Pater- 
son, N.J., are almost at a stand-still from 
lack of work. Last month the Rogers, Cook 
and Grant works together turned out but two 
locomotives, the smallest number for any 
month since 1857. It is estimated that about 
3500 of the mechanics usually employed in 
these works, are now idle. 

te One of Barnum’s largest elephants, 
which had manifested an ugly disposition of 
late, killed his keeper at Nashua, N. H., on 
Saturday. It was decided by the owners of 
the animal that it would be dangerous to keep 
him longer, and so, on Monday, at Keene, a 


He was valued at $10,000. 


transferred to the State of New York on 
Wednesday the 15th inst, a vast concourse of 
people being present on the occasion. Ad- 
| dresses were made by Ex-Lieutenant Govern- 
{or Dorsheimer, the Hon. Erastus Brooks, 
| Governor Hill, James G. Carter, and many 
others. 





| (eA revolt occurred in the Kings County, 
| N. Y. Penitentiary last week. It was sub- 
| dued, but broke out again. The ringleader 
| shouted from his cell urging his fellow-con- 
victs to murder the keepers and escape, but a 
raw-hide in the hands of a warden who was 
not too tender-hearted to use it, proved avery 
| effectual means of restoring order. 


| ee Tne chief of the bureau of statistics re- 
ports that the number of immigrants arrived 


| in the United States during the fiscal year 
}ended June 30, 1885, was 387,821, being 


| 122,013 less than the immigration during the 
| preceding fiscal year, and 401,171 less than 
| during the year ending June 30, 1882, the 
year of the greatest immigration. 


te The report of Dr. E. de la Granja of 
Boston, who accompanied the medical com- 
mission recently sent by the Spanish govern- 
ment to Valencia to investigate the cholera 
epidemic in that province, to the State De- 
partment of this country, is published He 
regards the pretended prophylactic anti chol- 
eraic inoculations of Dr. Ferran as worthless, 
and predicts that the practice will be short- 
| lived. 


lar letter to manufacturers throughout the 
country, informing them that the tariff laws 
are largely evaded by undervaluation, and 
asking them to express their views as to the 
feasibility of simplifying the tariff and chang- 
ing the ad valorem duties to specific. Infor- 
| mation is also sought regarding the relative 
cost of manufacture in this country and in 
| Europe. 





| Low Prices ror Burrer.—The New York 
Tribune, in its market report, explained why some 
butter for such low prices. In speaking ot 
butter it said: “Light colored goods are very bard 
to dispose of and several lots were thought well 
sold at 8 to 10 cents.” 
| the top price, they should use the Improved Butter 
Color, made by Wells, Richardson & Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt. It gives a pure dandelion color and never 
turns red, or rancid, but tends to improve and pre- 
serve the butter. 


is sold 





The Markets. 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES, 
Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDNESDAY, July 22, 1885, 


| [Corrected weekly by H1ILtTon & WoopwaARrp, No. 
5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, 
Poultry and Game ; H. Birp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bee/, 


| Pork, Lard and Hams; Crossy, Bros. & Co., Nos. | 


| 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & 
| Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHATTUCK 
| & JongEs, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON & 
| Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) 

Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


| Butter, # B— Cheese, #? bh. .12 @. 16 
Lump, ...25 @. 50 Sage, .....16@. 18 
Creamery, . .20 @. 2% | Brie,each,... @. 30 

| Primetub,. .20 @. 23 | Neufchatelea. @. 5 
2d quality,. .15 @. 20 |Eggs,@ doz ..16 @. 18 
common, ..12@.16| Cape, ....20@. 2 

Fruits and Berries. 

Apples—¥# pk .30 @. 50 |Oranges, ¥ doz 25 @. 50 

Blackberries, qt @. 15 [Pineappi ,ea .15 @. 2 

Blueberries, qt 15 @. 20 | Raspberries, qt 20 a@. 25 

Canteloups, ea 50 @. 75 Strawberries, qt 15 @. 20 

| Currants, qt. .11 @. 15 |Watermelons,ea30 @ . 50 

| Lemons, # doz 10 @. 20 

Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 

| Almonds, # th. 20 @. 30 ,Prunes,#@m® ,.8 @. 20 

Apples, # bh ..8 @. 12 | Peaches, #& .30 @. 35 

Castana,# th .. @.10/) Waqtcan.. .2@. 35 

Citron, ¥ th . .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s#b16 @. 30 

Dates, ¥ Bb ..10@. 15! Valencias,#h10 @. 16 

Figs, #7 b ...15 @. 30 |Shagbarks, # qtl0 @. 12 

| Filberts, # % .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng..15 @. 20 

Peanuts, # th .10@. 15 | Naples, .... @. 20 

Pecans, ....14@. 17 | Zante cur’nts, tb 10 @. 12 

Vegetables. 

| Beans, # pk . .50 @. 62 Green # pk .40 @. 50 
String, pk . .25 @. 30 | Potatoes, new, pk @. 35 

| Beets,pk .... @ 30 ¥ bushel. .100 @ 125 

| Cabbages, ea 10 @. 12 # bbl... .275 @ 300 

Carrots,bech ..5@. 6 sweet, # b ; oe > 

Cauliflowers,ea25 @ 30 | Sage and Thyme— 

Cucumbers,ea .2@. 3 TDOR oe seee 6 

| Egg Plants,ea. 25 @. 35 | Squashes— 

Green Corn, dz 25 a. 30 Giawow. ¥ b @. 4 

Lettuce,¥ head. @. 5 Summer,ca .6a@. 8 

Onions, pk ... @. 50 | Tomatoes, # qt 20 @. 25 

Peas, split, #@ qt. @. 10 | Turnips, beh .6@ 8 

Meats--Fresh,. 

Beef, ¥ th— Mutton— 

Sirloin steak .25@. 28 | legs, @m ..10@. 13 
Round do., .15 @. 20 fore qr, # bh .8 @. 10 
Rib, roast . .15 @. 2 chops,# bh. .17 @. 20 
Chuck rib . .10 @. 15 | Pork, ¥ h— 

Soup pieces, .6@. 8 Roast & steak 10 @. 12 | 
Liver. ....-8@. 10 |Suet,Wb....7@. 9 

Haslet, sheep,ea 6 @. 8 |Tallow,#@b ..7@. 8 | 

Lamb— . Veal, hind gr th 17 @. 20 | 
hindqr,#@%.13 @. 16 foreqr....10@. 15 | 
foreqr.#?% 10 @. 12 loins, ...%15 @. 2% 

Lard, leaf, ¥b 7@. 8 Sweetbreads, 30 @. 50 
Tried, ...8@. 9! 

Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. | 

Pork, hams, # hi2 @. 14 Smoked, ea .87 @ 100 
Bacon, ¥ h .12 @. 14 Sheep do.@dz. @. 50 
Shoulders,#%10 @. 12 | Pigs’feet,?@bB . @. 8 
Salt, Wb ..9@. 12 |Sausage,@?B .10@. 15 

Beef, corned,¥ h 9 @. 12 } Bologna, # & 12 @. 15 
Smoked,# %. 20 @. 25 |Tripe,¥%® .. 8 @. 12 | 

Tongues, ¥% .13 @. 15 

Poultry and Game. 

Chickens, ¥% .25 @. 30 | Pigeons, # doz? 50 @ 300 | 
Spring, # .35 @. 50 | squabs, ¥ pr. 75 @ 100 

Ducks, choice, 20 @. 25 | Pigs,sck’g,ea 150 @ 300 

Fowls, ¥ hb . .20 @. 2% | Turkeys,— 

Geese, ¥ th ..15 @. 20 choice, ¥B 2 @. 30 | 
Green, # b .18 @. 25 | 


Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod,dry,#%..8@. 10, Salt,# kit .350 @ 450 | 





Clams, ¥ gall .. @. 60 |Lobster,#@h.,.. @. 10 | 
Green turtle, #@® @. 25 |Oysters—Com.stew | 
Halibut, smkd,¥ th @. 17 Wgall...120@140 
Fins, ¥® ... @. 12 |Salmon,smkd B20 @. 25 | 
Herrings,do. # dz @. 20 |Sftshicrabs,dz100 @ 125 | 
Scaled, # box . @ 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 
Mackerel— Tik«cuss ome 
Salt,each... @. 8 | 
Fish--Fresh. 
Bass, #@& ...15 @. 2 |Haddock,Wh.. @. 6 | 
Bluetish,#” h .. @. 12 | Halibut, #@® .12h@. 15 | 
Jod, Wi «1.45 @. 8 Chicken, .. @. 17 | 
pickled, #? B.. @ 8 | Mackerel,ea ..8 @. 15 | 
tongues,?h.. @. 15 Spanish,b .. @. 2 
cheeks,# ih .. @. 10 | Pickerel, ?@® 12 @ 15 | 
liver oil,qt .. @. 40 'Salmon, Bh. . .2@. 25 | 
Cusk,¥.... @. 8 Swordfish,® .. @. 15 | 
Eels, WB .... @. 12 Perch, ¥ doz - @. 6b 
Flounders,ea .. @. 6 Trout,salmon,#b @ 7 
Frog’s legs, doz a 8 Brook, #% .50 @. 75 











BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, July 22, 1885. 

The market appears to be fully stocked with all 
kinds of country produce, and the puzzle to an out- 
sider is, Where does it all go to? especially as there is 
no apparent activity to the market, but rather an ap- 
pearance of sluggishness. However, receipts get 
picked up, some way or another, and though a good 
part of the dairy products fetch up in the cold storage 
houses, still there is a fair distributing trade steadily 
going on. 


Butter.— Receipts of the week, 23,376 pkgs and 2113 
bxs. The market is quiet and steady. Holders are 
not disposed to make any conces ion in prices for good 
stock, and any surplus supply gets put io storage. 
The hot weather, however, works against dairy butter, 
which being shipped in comparatively small lots, does 
get the advantage of perfect refrigeration in transpor- 
tation, and reaches market in rather a soft condition. 
We quote choice fresh-made Western creamery at 17@ 
19¢c; best Northern creamery at 18@20c; fair to good 
16@18c; choice New York and Vermont dairies 16@ 
i8c; fair to good do 14@15c; Western dairy 13@15c; 
ladle packed at 9@12, and im. creamery 12@13c ¥ bb. 

The St. Albans butter market this week is reported 
as a shade lower and shipments have again fallen off, 
being 1250 tubs this week, against 1400 last week and 
1800 two weeks ago. The ruling price was 14@1l5c, 
against 15@l6c; selections, 16@17c, against 17@18¢; 
fair to » 10@12c, against 124 14c. 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 8007 boxes,—2 bbls. 
Buyers do not respond readily to the advance, but re- 
ceivers are firm, and the best New York factory can- 
not be bought under Sic ¥ th. Sales of choice at 8@ 
sic # b. estern extra has been selling at 7)@8c, 
and some Ohio brands are held at 8jc ¥ th. Receipts 
are moderate, and the stock here is not very large. 

In the country markets cheese is firm and a shade 
higher. At Little Falls there were sales of 8000 
boxes, 3500 at &jc, 3000 at 8c, 700 at 8ic. A week ago 
the —- was 8@8ic. At Utica 15,000 boxes cheese 
were ; ruling price, 7c; top price, 8jc. A week 
ago the range was 7} @8j. 

Eggs.—Receipts of the week 6113 boxes and 1 
bbls. The market is steady, and fresh lots of Eastern 
and Northern command full prices. Western stock is 
somewhat ne ed. Prices are about the same as 
last week. e fresh Eastern at 144@1l5c # doz; 
New York and Vermont at 144@14jc; Island eggs at 





to . 
Cp Fa ae 
were unrooted at Hartford. 


militia company was turned out to shoot him. | 


te The Niagara reservation was formally | 


te Secretary Manning has issued a circu- | 


If butter makers would get | 


| newspapers, from all sections of the 


| foreign fruit there is a fair trad« 





13@l4c, and Western at 124@13c ¥ doz. 


| Beans.—The market is heavy and there is a gener- 
| ally weaker tone to prices, though quotations can 
| hardly be changed except for yellow eyes, which are 
| fully 5c # bushel lower. We quote large hand 
| picked pea beans at $1 45@150# bush; choice small 
| fand-pisked do at $1 5641 65 # bush; choice screened 
do $1 40; hand-picked medium $1 4541 59; and choice 
| screened do $1 30@145; old-fashioned yellow-eyes 
| $180, and improved do #1 85; red kidneys at $1 904 
195 ¥ bushel. 

Vegetables.—Potatoes are coming forward quite 
freely, mostly from New Jersey and Long Island, 
though some natives are shown. Prices are steady at 
$24250¥% bbl. Western onions are selling at $2 504 
275 bbl. Small vegetables and truck are in liberal 
supply; We quote new beets 30440¢ # bush; carrots, 
30@40c ¥ doz. bunches; R. I. turnips 2 # 100 bon. 
ches; lettuce 8@12c # doz; cabbage 36 # 100; cucum 
bers $1 254150 # 100; tomatoes 75ca@$1 ¥ crate: 
green beans, 254@40c # bush; summer squash 25.@40c ¥ 
doz.; marrow squash $14125; green corn, 2c ¥ 
doz. 

Fruit.—Watermelons and berries make up the 
whole list of native fruits this week, excepting a few 
peaches, which are not worth quoting, and a fair sup 

ly of California plums and pears, which are sold at 
‘ancy prices and in small lots. Watermelons are sell- 
ing at 20440 # hundred; blackberries 5@1l2c ¥ qt, 
raspberries 15@18¢ and blueberries 8@10c ¥ qt. 

Fresh Meats.—Fresh beef is in steady demand at 
about previous quotations, with a little better feeling 
for fore quarters. We quote heavy hind quarters l2a 
13c; light do at 11@12c; good heavy fores 5}@5\c and 
second quality 44a5¢ ¥ th. There is a fair trade in 
spring lambs and veals, which latter are still in small 
supply. We quote lambs, spring, 12@13c; common to 

ood, 10@12c; choice heavy Brighton mutton 8a@sic; 

astern 74@8c; yearlings 8,@sjc; spring Eastern veal, 
choice, 9@10c; common to good 74%c; Worcester l0@ 
le. 


Poultry.—Spring chickens are in fair demand at 
steady prices. Other poultry are not moving to any 
extent. We quote choice young frozen turkeys 18@ 
19c; common to good 14a@15¢; old, 1la@l2c; fresh-killed 
turkeys 12@)4c; native spring chickens, 25@35c; fowls, 
fresh-killed, 15@17c; common to good, l4al5ne; gre« 
geese, 20@21c; green ducks, 204@22c. 

Hay and Straw.—The demand for hay continues 
light and prices sre barely maintained. Sales of good 
to choice at $20a@22 ¥ ton, and only extra grades, 
which are scarce, command $23. Western hay is in 
liberal receipt, and this unfavorably affects the market 
for Northern. We juote choice prime hay #22425 
fair to good $20@21; choice Eastern fine #19420; fair 
to good do $16@18; poor do $16; Eastern swale $ll@ 
12. Rye straw, choice, #20421; oat straw $11 ¥ ton. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Carefully Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, July 22, 1885. 




















Beeswax. White rags, ¥ Bb Sj@. 5 

Colored do.¥ B® 11g. 1 
Yellow, ¥ B,. .32 @. 35 |yOored do. ¥ io. W 
wb... . 65 | Folded newsp’sh1 @. 1) 

| White, ¥ s 06 Waste paper¥ th j@. 4 
Coal. Manilla rope¥ B3@. 3) 
Cannel, ¥ ton 10 00 @16 00 | Soft woolragsth 5 @. 6 
Anthracite, ¥ 2000 ths— Old carpets, &c.b3 @. 34 

retail, . . .450 @ 525 | Waste woolens, b }@ j 

C 0 0 0 425 455 

— S Petroleum. 

| Coffee. Crude “ : 
Mocha, ¥ & I7}@. 20 rude .«4+++6@ 64 
—_ ’ oe he Ss 4 Refined .,...6@ 64 
. 25 0 9 . = do. cases o oe Vh@. ly 
Maracaibo, . .94@. = do. hightest .8)@. 10 
$0, «ee ee +8 @. 10 Naptha ....104g@. 11; 
Jott . 
| > i — Produce. 
Upland. Gulf. ‘ 
Ordinary,. .. .73@- 9} Agpion.dhl - .400 @ 450 
Middling, .. 93@ 104 ae © B ..3@. & 
a cs av eee sliced, Yb. .4@. 5 
: | evaporated, b 6 @ 8 
| Domestics. Butter, # b— 
Sheetings and Shirtings— Creameries 16 @. 20 

Heavy44...74@-. 8 prin Vt.AN.Y.15 @. 18 

| Medium44, .6)@. 7 fair to good .13 @. 1b 

| Drills, brown. .84@. 9 common » -10@. 18 

Print cloths . .23@-. 3) Western . 0 13 @. i 

Cotton Flannels 7 @. 17 bakers’... .6@. 10 
Prints, fancy ..5 @. 64/| Beans, # bushel 

Fish Smalland ex! 40 @ 165 

Cod, ¥ qtl— ° Yellow eyes 180 @ 185 

Georges + 2300 @ 325 ae ’ 130 @ lsu 

Dry Bank = 250 @ 400 |>, oe “ee wo @ 15 

Nova Scotia3 25 @ 460 | pet ap | + +8 

N. Foundl’d.. @ prime factory @. 38) 
Bee... 168) Ser; -. @- 

. - * * 150 175 |,,Skim «2 2. 3G 5 
Pollock °° i 75 4 2 50 | Eggs, Wdoz. .12hg. 15 
Sesherel—~ . Onions, ¥ bbi 250 @ 275 

No. 1, # bbl18 00 @25 00 iL eng pen ’ 

No.2. . . 1000 @13 00 eee » bbi ” @ 250 

10.3 »« « 62 7 00 _ nee eg , 

sieakees . 3 30 4 4 00 | Poultry, #. .12 @. 30 
Salmon— : Pickles, ¥ bbl— 
ty hh} 16 ‘ coarse .. +++ @1000 
| Bn ggealaaiend 13 0 medium .... @1300 
Scaled, ¥ box 12 @. 14 ky » + 16 00 ty a 
| Pickled, bbl 200 @ 300 | _muxed «+ +» . olt00 
Flour and Meal Og 6 O. & 
| Western sup. 325 @ 375 Provisions. 
Common ext. 375 @ 400 | Beef, Mess— 
| Minnesota . .575 @ 6 25 West. mess 10 00 @10 50 
Patents ...525 @ 600 West. ext . 11 00 @11 50 
Roller Flour . 5 00 @ 5 75 Plate . . . 1200 @14 00 
St. Louis. . .500 @ 575 , Pork, prime. 10 50 gill 00 
Ohio&Indiana 5 00 @ 5 50 Mess ...1150 @lz 00 
Michigan . .475 @ 52 Clear .. .1300 @13 50 
Oat Meal . .475 @ 550 Backs. . . 1350 @14 00 
Rye Flour . 440 @ 450 | Lard, tce,#? Bh .7@. 74 
Corp Meal . .250 @ 260 caddies, @ th 7ha@. 7y 
Fruit. Hams,emoked .¥ @. 10 
Al i Hogs, dressed .5 @. 5} 
monds— 

Softshell ..15 @. 17 Salt—¥ bhd. 
Citron ++ + 629 @. 30 | Turk’s Island 175 @ 180 
+ sony *- e @. 4 Liverpool . .100 @ 115 
weg AA i dicdng °. = bag, fine . .150 @ 250 
re Same - 88 2 Seed. 

sayers »..16@- 20 | Corrected by Schlegel & 

| Lemons,¥ box 3 50 @ & 00 Fottler. 
Oranges,¥ box3 00 @ 5 00 | Clover, red . .114@. 124 
Raisins, layer 300 @ 3 10 white Dutch 25 @. 3 
Loose Muac 2 60 @ 4 00 Alsike. .... @. 2 
Grain. ay bush— 
. es erds 175 @ 190 
ag x hg Be 4 Hungarian .. @ 125 

No. 1 mixed 58)@. 59 a ° s - 3 1 25 

No. 2 mixed . Sse ted Top,bag? 00 @ 2 25 

Ungraded 53 @. 56 Foulmead’w 200 @ 250 

Steamer ..36@. 45 Lawn ...300 @ 400 
Oates .. 8 e. 46 R. I. Bent... @ 300 
Wheat . 9 @ 106 Ky. Blue .150 @ 200 
oe eee 85 @. 88 Orchard .... @25 
Biutey * 55 @. 9 |Buckwheat,bu . @ 125 
Shorts, ¥ ton 15 00 @16 50 Barley, # bush @ 1% 
Fine Feed. . 1600 @17 00 Rye, winter, bush @ 100 
Middlings . . 16 00 @1s 00 Wheat, winter . @ 200 
Cotton Seed Meal— Flax Seed . .250 @ 300 
¥ ct @ 160 Linseed, Am. 140 @ 150 

a> ‘toe ge 62 00 Calcutta, .180 @ 190 

rye Canary, Sicily 2950 @ 275 


Hay—¥ 2000 ibs. Mustard beed . .8 @ 


East.& North.13 00 @23 00 


: 4 Spices. 
At City Scales—retail. 














Country Hay— a P's» aR 

| ton. . .2400 g2600 [Uloves. - - - 1058 16) 

Straw, 100 ths 150 @ 250 + tows S it = 
Hides and Skins. Nutmegs + - f3h@. 45 

Calcutta cow, ¥ h— Pepper c++ 15 @. 16 
Slaughter . . i2h@. 13 Starch. 

Dead green .. @- 104)Wheat,@b ..6@. 7 
B. Ayres, dry 22 @. 23 |Corn,@b ...2j@. 44 
Rio Grande . .20 @. 21 | Potato, Wb...3@. 4 
Western, dry .16@. 18 : 

Weta k-s 158 O. 2 it R 
Goat skins. . . 25 @. 60 |Cuba Muscovado— 

Seana Fair to g’dref 5\)@. 5% 

mays Prime refining 54@-. 54 

Sate 16 @. 2 anes - 538 6 
Ox, ee _— efined,cube ,.@. 7 
Strained, # B16 @. 25 Powdered... @ ¢ 

le Hops. Granulated .. @ t 

1884 5@. 11 Coffee crush .5@ 6 

ae Racin Rend ren" 

Sole, B. Ayres. 21 @. 24 > mcg vB. rs we 
Common , .21 @. 224) + 2 0p oe , 
Oak -eceess @ Teas. 

Upper, in rough— | Formosas - © 27 @. 55 
Hemlock . .20 @. 28 |Gunpowder,¥ 20 @. 45 

on. ag gq. 2 | Emperiel . + @. 45 

U skins, = Y8ON. «+2 +17 @ 35 
Rough. . . .45 @. 51 | Young Hyson . 18 @. 35 
Finished . .60 @. 85 |Hyson Skin , .10 @. 25 
French . .120 @ 200 |Souchong ...18 @. 55 

Lime. | Qolong eee 1K @. 55 

Japans.s es »- YD @. 4 

Rockland,¥ csk 98 @ 1 05 | Amoys 21 @. 28 
Lumber. | Tobacco 

Pine, clear . 2500 @60 00 | ¢, oo 
CoarseNo.5 16 00 @17 00 | _. & Mass. Wrappers— 

4 - ommon , .1l04@ 14 

Refuse . . 1300 @15 00 Medium le 23 
Shipping b’ds 16 00 @1800 | Hine, . 125 @. 35 
Sprace— ine.» 6 625 @. 3 

Nos. 1 & 2, 12 00 @13 00 | ——— a + ea 

Refuse . .1000 @1100 | filers. °°’ 's a > 
Hemlock boards— Havana ened ie x 

Nos.1 & 2.1000 @1225 |; Ce 2 eo 

. seaf—Choice 11 @. 13 

Refuse. . .9 00 @ 9 50 Good West ‘ 
4 . 100d Westernl0 @. 12 
Flooring boards— Com’n & med. 8 10 

Nos.1 & 2. 3000 @32 00 Luge Ae te 

Refuse . .2000.@2200 |ravfie’ * ** ‘op S105 
Clapboards— ‘von fig * a2hg '? 

Extra pine 4000 @55 00 coe + GG. 674 
Sap do. . .3300 @5000 | Wood and Bark. 
Spruce . .15 00 43000 | p..); , . 

Shingles . . . 150 @ 5 00 eee care. d 

Laths . . . .200 @ 250 | per emock!0 00 @13 00 

° |W ood,hard ... @800 
Molasses. — seen es @700 

New Orleans .40 @. 52 | Bark ?™ 800 $1000 

Barbadoes ++ +24 @ 29 | Wood, hard .475 @ 550 

Cienfuegos ..18 @ 23% Soft 5 

| Porto Rico . 2@. 42) “+: + -450 6500 
Nails Wool. 

10d to 60d— ¥ | Ohio and Pennsylvania— 

¥ 100 the @ 230 | Picklock e+ 38 @. 35 
on —s  - 2 @. 33 
° | ine } e+ -30@ 31 

Linseed, Am. .45 @. 46 | Medium .. .31 @. 32 

Crude sperm .85 @. 90 Coarse ...2@. 2 
Do. whale. .55 @. 58 |Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 
Refined do. .63 @. 65 Extra and XX2s @. 29 

Sperm, winter 1 00 @ 103 Fine. ....27@. 2 
Do. bleached! 05 @ 1 08 Medium ...20@ 30 

Lard, West. Ex 54 @. 56 Common ..283 @. 24 
Nos.1&2..47 @ 60 |Other Western— 

Extra Boston 60 @. 63 Fine and X .26 @. 28 

Neatsfoot ¥ gal.60 @. 80 7 edium.. .20 @. 30 

Jommon . .23 

Old Metal, Rags, Pa-|puliedexira 25 4. os 
per Stock, &c. Superfine . . 20 a. 33 

Old Copper, ¥ B 8 @. 11 No.1 ...,.12@. 16 

| ans S + + 6@. 74 Combing fleece 24 @. 34 | 

ead, + -3@. 3) Fine delaine. . 30 . B 
Pewter, ¥ & -6@4. 15 California... 9 3: 24 | 
Zinc, VB. . .2@ 3 |Texas.....1@. 2B 

Ge'p inen. cwt. 75 @. 80 |Canada pulled. 20 @. 30 
0. light,cwt.50 @ 6 do. combing . 31 @. 32 

Cast Iron, cwt. 50 @. 55 |Cape Good Hopez6 @. 29 | 


REMARKS.—The general improvement in business 
last week, continues, and the 
country, agree 


noticed commercial 


that the situation is more encouraging than for sever- 
al. months past. Prices still remain at low figures, 


| and manufacturing industries continue de pressed, but 


there are marked signs of improvement in both these 
pparently a growing feeling of cont 
lJence in future of the markets. 


particulars, and a 


€ 


There is more firmness in the coal market, and the 
demand shows some improvement. i 


There is a fairly 
steady market for coffee, and prices for mild grades 
are firm. Cotton is dull and lower, with light demand 
for _ lots and very little speculative movement 
The dry goods market, both for cottons and woolens is 
waking up, and a fair autumn trade is looked for, to 
begin immediately. The fish market is dull, and prices 
continue very low, especially for new mackerel, which 
are in large receipt, though of inferior quality. In 
doing; oranges, 
lemons, and Malaga raisins are all quoted higher 
There is a very firm feeling for flour, and leading 
brands continue to be held with confidence, but the 
demand continues to be confined to small lots and 
there is no life tothe trade. Corn remains firm and 
in moderate demand; oats are quiet and priees are a 
shade lower; shorts and feed are steady and prices 
are not much changed. Hops are again quoted be, 
with nodemand from brewers. There is a fair demand 
for hides and a steady tone to prices. Leather is 
steady, with a limited demand from r anufacturers, 
and a somewhat increased call for export. There 
continues to be an easy feeling for spruce lumber, as 

the supply of logs has increased, but other kinds of | 
Eastern are steady. Shingles are scarce and in de. | 
mand. Grocery grades of molasses are in moderate 
demand and quotations are steady. Linseed oil is in 
improved demand, but prices show no change ; lard 
oil is steady with a firmer feeling; petroleum is steady 
with a little Letter feeling for refined. Pork is moder. 
ately active, and the market is strong; beef is quiet 
and prices show no change; lard is steady and firm; 
smoked hams in good demand and prices well sus. 
tained. Sugars are easier, and all grades, both of raw 
and refined, are quoted a shade lower. There is no 
animation in the tea market. Buyers are o erating 
only for immediate wart-, and prices are unchenged 

Samples of new Formosas are selling at about same 
prices as last year. 














PEHODUCE MARKETS, 


New York, July 21.—Cotton is « uiet; upland > 
dinary at 7je@de ; do middling 9 11-80 100? Orlemos 
ordinary, 7}4@9jc; do middling 9 13-16@ 10je. Flour 
—market dull and in buyers’ favor, but the prices are 
not quotably changed; No 2 at $240@ 3.30; superfine 
Western and State $3 30@3 75; common to g extra 
at $3 65@4 10; good to choice extra $4 15.45 50; white 
wheat Western extra $4 75@5 50; Ohio at $3 6545 25; 
St. Louis at $3 65@5 50; patent Minnesota at $5 00g 
5 60; Southern Flour $3 804550. Rye flour weaker ; 
superfine $3 90@4 40. Corn meal steady ; yellow Western 
$3 00@3 30; Brandywine $3 25@3 35. Wheat—market 
higher with a moderate export demand; No. 2 Chicago 
and Milwaukee 92jc; No 2 winter red $1 013; No 1 Red 
State $107; Nol white 9c. Rye dull. 
with a fair export demand and speculation 
No 2 at 52@52\c; low mixed 53c. Oats higher more 
active; No 3 at 354c; No 3 white tee gt No 2 at 36)@ 
364c; No 2 white 30}@394c; mix estern 

estern : wh 


| eraged 1100 ths at 85 90; sold some at higher and some 
| at lower rates; $5 90 was an average price. 


| at 5hc; 5 do av. 1000 ths at @5 70; 16 do av. 1100 ths at 





374@40c; 
white W: 39. a40e ite State 41,@45c. Pon 
firm; mess at $11 25g11 50. Beef quiet” Beef hams 




















are steady at $22 50. Tierce beef dull city extra India 
mess oT tet meats firm; pickled bellies at 54@ 
7c. Middles dall; long dear $6. Lard a shade lower 
and dall; Western steam quoted $6 85; city steam at 
ti refined $7 1047 50. Butter steady State at 14 
a@20e; Western 9alvc. Cheese firm, State 6j)adj\c, 
creamery skims 1) a2jc; old 6@1ijce; Western flat tha 
7c; Rastern 5] 47jec. 

Chicago, July 21.—Flour is quiet; Southern win 
ter w heat 02 8545 25; Wisconsin winter wheat $4 50a 
45; Michigan winter wheat $4 5045; soft seconds at 


75; 


$iad 50; innesota bakers, $3 45@4 25; patents at 
$3a 560; soft «pring $3 %at; low grades 2 2543. 
Rye Flour $3 604385. Wheat lower, No 2 Chicago 


2 
2 


winter red 95@96c; No 3 winter red 
Oats firm at 31}@3lhc. Rye 
Pork lower at $10 304 
Boxed meats quiet; 


«pring Sic; No 
0c. Corn lower at 46c. 
very steady; No 2 at 58jec. 


10 35. Lard quiet at $6 6546 674. 
shoulders $4 154425; short rib $5 7085724; short 
clear $5 5046. 

Milwaukee, July 21.— Flour is very quiet. Wheat 


Corn steady; No 2 at 
Rye scarce; No | at 
Provisions 


weak; No 2 Milwaukee 88jc 
46j. Oats steady; No 2 at 3!jec. 
58ie. Barley firm; No 2 spring 59\c. 
easier; mess Pork at $1035. Lard $6 75. 

Cincinnatt, July 21.—Pork firmer; mess at $10 75 
@10 874. Lard firm; prime steam at $6 40. Bulk 
meats are easier; Shoulders $4; short rib $580. Bacon 
firm; shoulders $4 624; short rib $6 45; short clear at 
$675. Hogs firm; common and light $3 70@4 65; pack- 
ing and butchers’ $3 9044 40. 


REPORT OF THE 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
At Brighton and Watertown. 

| BY GEO. J. FOX. 
For the week including Wednesday, July 
| 








22, 1885. 
Amount of stock at market :— 
| Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veais. 





| This week, . « »- 2,032 16,004 179 11,200 829 
Last week... . .2,150 16,000 147 14,780 976 
One y’rago, July 23,4,798 14,711 117 12,779 1,067 


Horses, » «+s 236 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 











Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

Maine ..... ¥8 118 | R.Island,. . ~ - 
New Hampshire 588 311 | Western . . . 2,486 14,113 
Vermont . - 133 «843 | Camada.... - 206 
Massachusetts . 77 — | Provinces, . . - — 
New York... 50 503 ome 
Total .. cccccccce 00 0 0 + 2082 16,008 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 
Cattle. Sheep. 








Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg .. 609 254 | Eastern... . 116 118 
Lowell ... 142 1,100) Old Colony .. — - 
Bos. & Albany1!,921 13,613 | On foot& boats 54 ~ 
N.Y.&4N.E. — - —_— — 
Total ..eeeeseveses 0 0 20be 16,008 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Maine— 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veais. 
F. H. Coolidge & Son. . 14 118 20 
Glines & Weston. ... 14 
Libby & Son... 26s 50 54 
Libby & Merrill .... 20 23 
New Hampshire— 
A.S. Moulton ..... 20 5 
J.C. Marshall . 18 20 
H. A. Wiloox ..<«0 + 5 10 120 16 
Freeman & Wood ... il 2 12 
I. B. Sargent. «eee 15 43 
Aldrich & Johnson... 12 13 
E. F. Adden . 2... 2 60 16 
Dow & Moulton .... 9 88 17 
Vermont— 
W.Riker ocecees 28 2 1 12 
C, P. Burke ceee 1 ; 5 30 
H. Ingerson,Agt.... 110 16 
M.Gi. Flanders. .... 1 ] 3 lo 
N. K. Campbell .... 2 ll 
J. B. Remick eeee 7 
Martin & Squier .... 7 7 20 
Piper & Pond .... 23 90 80 
J. Carroll se ee 11 
B.S. Hastings... . 20 107 50 
Coombs & Farrar ... ; 1 172 46 
M. ©. Roundy eeee 7 12 
R. E. French, Jr., Agt 7 2 1) 
W.A. Farnham .... 4 4 ve MY 
F.S. Kimball ..,..-. 23 5 100 7 
A. Williamson... 2 26 76 60 
G. H. Sprigg...... 28 
W.G. Townsend. ... ; 30 
Sargent & Turner ee 6 8 10 
Massachusetts— 
H.B. Stone ~...2+++@ 4 
J. 8. Hemry . eccee 23 15 
Scattering —— * 50 
New York— 
L. Morse. «2 - see 13 3Y 
B. Hurlbert ... +s. 10 35 25 
©. C. Robinson & Co. . 10 sy 2 
D. McCarthy. . .« . 17 144 
W. Fisher . eevee 1M 
Western— 
G.D. Matheson. ... 206 
Hathaway & Jackson ,. tov 
J. B. Thomas eee 500 
A. N. Monroe e 1797 SOL 
Hollis & Co. . » ° Ys40 
Dan. Brown ....4.5-. 2223 
Farrell & Nagle .... p00 
Farrell & Mcklynn... w 
E.H. Eames... 25 
Jd. MeCarthy ee 250 
Canada— 
r. eelin sesees 206 
REIGN TRADI Cable of Monday to resident ex 
yp give a decline of cattle equal to jajd or bale ¥ 
b, occasioned by heavy shipments and a drug in the 
market At Liverpool the supply of home bred cattle 
was light, but the crowding in so many State and 
Canada cattle upset the market, as to be expected 


test quotations on dressed beef at Liverpool was 
or lUjc # ; the shipments were 1250 qrs on the 
the steamer Catalonia. Shipments of live stock from 
this port the past week was 1530 cattle; 781 sheep, as 
follows: The Hibernian for Glasgow, 200 cattle by 
D. Matheson; 114 do by J. A. Hathaway; 250 
cattle and 300 sheep by A. N. Monro rhe Palestine 
for Liverpool, 114 cattle by J. A. Hathaway; 292 do 
by A. N. Monroe; 75 do by J. UO’ Brine The Durham 
City for London with 465 cattle and 481 sheep by [A 
N. Monroe. sin 
HORSE MARKET.—The season is now so far ad 
vanced that receipts are lighter and the trade very 
well supplied, not that values are reduced materially. 
| Dealers can find no complaint this season in the de 
mand, as ready sales have been effected where the 
quality was what was wanted. During the past week, 
J.C. Richardson has sold from 40 to 50 head, consist 
ing of the usual varieties, with range from $100 to 
$:50, and weight from 900 to 1500 ths; 2 nicely matched 
pairs were sold from $500 to $550 the pair. "EK. Berry 
had in market 19 head from Ohio; a mixed lot. 
Drivers from $1504$1!75, from 950 to 1000 ths; street 
ers $15048160, of 1000 ths. Draft horses at #200, 
weighing 1200 to 1300 ths. 


NORTHERN CATTLE. 
100 hs. DRESSED WEIGHT. 
Good oxen $8 00 @ & 50 Second qual. . $5 00 @6 00 


Fair to good 6 50 @ 7 75 Third quality . 400 @450 
Few pairs premium bullocks..... . @e7s 






PRICES ON 


Market, Watertown, Tuesday, July 21 
vals of cattle were somewhat In excess of last 


Unik nn 
rhe arri 





week Butchers were not buying over and above 
what they required for their week’s trade. There 
were not sufficient cattle at market to be dealt out 
lavishly; butchers are buying much more lightly than 
they will two months later. Good cattle seem to hold 
in value, and are wanted, but not at eXtravagant 


ates. Several car loads of Western cattle changed 
hands, the highest figure being 5gc per th, live weight. 
Phe total of export cattle from these yards, was 428 
The be cattle were as high as last 


head st country 


week. A few were fancy, and sold higher than &\c; 
we judge Sjc for a few odd pair. The nicest pair we re 
sold Ss. Moulton; they were four-year-old steers, 


by A 
fed by ¢ 
th= each 


SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET. 


Donovan of Sandwich, N. H., to dress 1000 


two-year old steers, avy 1000 ths, at 4}c live; 
by M_ C. Roundy 


Sales of 2 
~ do av 1200 ths at 5jc live, 


Sales of 20xen to dress 900 ths at 7hc, by W. A. 
Farnham 

sales of l yearling bull at $12; 1 two-year-old bull 
at $20, by L. Morse 

Sales of 4 beef cows weight 8 0 ths live, at 4c, by D 


MeCarthy 


oxen to dress 1150 ths at dressed 


Sales of 2 she 
weight, by R. E. French, Jr., Agt 

Sales of 2 oxen weighing 2700 ths live at 5c live, by 
Cc. P. Burke ; 


Sales of 4 beef cows to dress 525 ths at $30 per head, 
by A. 8S. Moulton. 

Sales of 3 coarse cattle to dress 6500 ths, at Sjc; 
cattle av 1150 ths at $310; 6 cows av 900 ths at 3c live, 
by J. B. Sargent 

Sales of 3 fat cattle to dress 550 ths, 


6 


at $32 each 


Sales of 2 steers to dress 600 tbs, at 7c perth, by W 
Ricker 
. Sales of 2 cattle to dress 750 tbs, at 74c, by F. S. Kim 
vall 

Sales of 2 cattle to dress 900 ths at 8c, by B.S. Hast 
ings. 

Sales of 2 cattle to dress 1250 ths ai She, by N. P 
Stone. 


Sales of 24 Western steers av 1332 the at $5 05; 19 do | 


uv 1074 Ibs at 54c; 11 do av 1250 ths at 5jc; 25 do avy 


1550 tbs, at 6c; 17 do av 1240 ths at 5jc, by Hathaway | 
& Jackson 

At Chicago the past week, M. T. Shackett of Kansas 

City, Mo., sold 21 steers av 1071 ths, at @5 40 live. | 

| 

WESTERN CATTLE. | 

PRICES # CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. | 


Extra... $600 @6 25 
Good ae 575 @5 87h 
A few lots of premium steers cost 
Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, July ~ 
Cattle were not sold with any degree of life; 
having bought at jc decline last week, wanted again to | 
follow the same course this week, but persuasion and 
even neglect of buying, did not alter the rates this 
week. The movement was sluggish and sales con 
fined to small lots. Many of the week’s supply were 
shipped aboard foreign steamers for the English mar 
ket. A very good quality of Western cattle were 
placed upon the market for the price asked by the 
dealers. y 


Light to fair $5 374.4@5 624 
Slim .... -500 @5% 
. - 637 @6 50 


| 
| 
J and 22 
buvers 
| 


| 


SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTOR. 
Sales of 4 Western steers by E. H. Eames that av 


250 the 
1000 the 


Sales of 16 steers av. 1200 ths at 6c; & do av. 
at $6 20; 10 do av. 1175 ths at @5 8; 12 do av 


5jc; 4do ay. 1250 ths at 6jc, by Farrell & McFlynn. 
MAINE CATTLUS, BEEF AND STURE. 
AT WATERTOWN. 


Prices of Store Cattle.— Working Oxen ¥ pair from 
$75.@100 to $110@175; milch cows and calves from $25 
to $38; extra $40 to $50; farrow cows $14 to $30; year- 
ling 12 to $20; two-years-old $14 to $30; three years. 
old $25 to $42. Veal calves 2ha5jc ¥ B. Fancy milch 
$50a80. 


A few head only on sale; a load by Glines and Wes 
ton, of beef cattle, were turned over to the butcher to 
slaughter and sell and allow all he could for them. 
Sales of 6 beef cattle that averaged 1200 ths at 5c live 
by Libby & Son. 

Late arrivals and sales at Bri 

Twenty-two cars of cattle 






ghton on Wednesday. 
: , and 1 car of sheep, by A. 
N. Monroe; 6 cars of sheep, by Hollis & Co.; 1 do, by 
Dan Brown. The trade in mileh cows was not as good 
as dealers expected it would Le. Western cattle sold 
mostly from 5) to 6% live weight; sales of 48 Western, 
av 1354 ths at 6)c; 15 do, av 1231 the at Sic; 15 do, av 
1231 ths at She; 15 do, av 1351 se at $6 10: 18 do’ av 
1464 tbs at Gic; 15 do, av 1352 the at 5ic; 18 do, av 1460 
tbs at ¢§c, by A. Monroe; 3 milch cows at $50 each; 2 
at 860 each; 2 at $42 50 each; | at $55; 1 at $37, by "J 

S. Henry; 15 milch cows from $25 to $50; sales of 11 
mileh cows from $40 to $65; 1 fancy milch cow sold 
to Mr. Jackson at $80, and proved to give 20 quarts of 
milk per day, by A. Williamson ; 4 steers, av 1100 the 
at 4 c live, fed by Samuel Noyes of Colebrook, N. H. 
by J.C. Marshall; sales of 4 choice cows $46 each; 5 
milkers $40 each; 2 epringers $40 each; 1 at 835: 3 
—- at a $33 each, by Libby & Co.; sales "of 

“h cows each; % > 4 . 

4 at $45 each, by A. Soe ns 8 er ee cack; 
NEW MILCH Cows, AND SPRING —C P 
able many cows changed hands at Union stock penn 
and prices generally sustained. Two ver nice cows 
were driven «ff that we thought was a argain at 

$56 25 per head; they had every indication of beir 

deep milkers and of good Style, by I. S. Her ; 
milch cow was sold at $30, by ©. P. Burke 4 miteh 
cows at $35 per head, by D. McCarthy ; 2 milch heifers 
and calves at $25 per head, by Freeman & Wood; 2 
milch cows and calves at $38@40; sales of 6 « ringers 


at $38 each; 1 fane 

AQ c ney milch cow at $60, by Libby & 
VEAL CALVES.—The deman 

and firm prices on desirable Ay Re mg — 

supply decreases the movement is quicker. Sales of 


54 veals, av 130 ths at 54c; 10 you 4 

head, by Libby & Co.; 16 veal —— RE 
She, by H. Ingerson; 17 calves, av 208 ths at 2he; 31 do. 
av 200 ths at 2jc, by Combs & Farrar; 12 calves at 5he, 
by Freeman & Wood; 30 calves, av 142 ths at fancy 
price, 6c ¥ th, by R. E. French, Jr. Agent, 15 calves 
av 140 ths at Se, by 8. Henry; 14 calves, ay 92 ths at Sie 
by E. F. Adden; sales of 80 veals, ay 150 ths at 5he 1: 

STorRe Pics AND Fat Hogs.— ’ 

pata ns head, with uo Senge to rym coe 
ry dressed hogs jc her : . . 
- hn of ace \ gher, 54@5hc; Western hogs 


LIVE Pouttry.—Thirty hundred tbs would cover 


+ Bron] eee: met of mixed lots at 120, and 
NORTHERN SHEEP. 
Prices—Sh and Lambs, in lots, sheared 
¥ Bor $2 2564 50 head. Last yen » 2heb}c 
Spring lambs 6@7c. yearslambs sAgo\. 
The disposals were full as good dealers 
considering that there are so many Western tanini 
for Boston market. The Northern must be 
in prices by the Western, as there seems te. 








limitation to supplies from that section. Prices ran 
from 24@4\c on sheep; yearlings at 44@5\c, and spr 
lambs are moved at 6@7c mostly. Twenty-three shee: 
av 9 tbe, were sold at 4c # %, by M. G. Flanders: «) 
lambs average 60 the at 6)c; 8 old sheep ay lix the 

L. Morse; 14! lambe av 60 te at 6le; 31 sheep ay | 
ibs at 4c, by Coombs & Farrar; Sl she p ay b 
the; 16 lambs av 60 ths at 6-, by W. A. Farnham 
sheep and lamb« ay 65 the at 6he, by O. C. Ry 
144 sheep and lambs av 77 ths at 4/c, by D. Me 
27 sheep av 70 the at 2jc, by K. KE. French Jr 
60 sheep ay 60 te at $5 60 # head, b) Aldrict 
186 Canada lambe 65 the at $6.15 # ewt., by 
lyn; 36 sheep and lambs avy 6 the at Sic, } 
Wilcox ; 56 sheep av 70 ths at Sic by W. A. Farnha 
20 Canada lambs av 61 ths at 6c, by F ouv 


HIVES, PELTS, SWINE, && 


Brighton hides,7@7\; country do, heavy— a6), tig 
—@6; cow hides, 6a6)c #%; calf skins 
b. Tallow ~Brighton, 4+@5c; country, ask 
ern fat hogs, 5ja5\c  B; Store pigs, balic a 
Northern dressed hogs, 5@5jc. Sheep Skis 
$125. Dairy skin« 50@75c ea Spring Lam 
454a50c. Sheared skins 10@20c 


GENEKAL REMARKS Not any decline wa 
this week. Cattle, although moving in rather a 
way, were not sold at a decline. Butchers were ; 
anxious to buy at reasonable rates Phe shee; | 
lamb demand was not the best, and we have ad 
casion to note a much worse market 
son; the Western supply was this week agu 
heavy. Fat hogs are firmer in prices, and bett: 
fixed upon Northern lots, equal to jc # bh. B 
Western claim the same rates as previous 
Veal calves are firm at quotations, and taken + 
The supply is gradually diminishing. Mile? 
lighter supply, and a fuir inquiry. Live ; 
ticularly chickens, find ready customers, an 
paid. 
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CATTLE MARKETS. 

Chicago, July 20, 1885.—Cattl 
the best and 10c off for common 
to 1500 ths, #5 504605; 1200 to 
950 to 1200 thes, $4 7005 71 
$275a440; cows, bulls an mixed 
through Texans at #2754420. Hogs 
rough and mixed packing, #4 0044 50; hea 
and shipping, $4 2544 50; light bacon grad: 
465; skips, $3a@4. Sheep—market steady 
S244 30; 8, $2a3 40 

July 2) market 
84 7005 WO; stockers 
, }0@15e lower, $ 
10c higher; rough and mixe« 
shipping, $4 4004 60; light v 
$344 10. Sheep—market 15a 
410; Texans, $1 7543 26 


market 
shipping 
ths 
stockers a 


S 


d 


marke 


generally weaker 
and feeders, 





BUsTON WOOL MARKET. 


Boston, J 

The past week has been the most a 
some four months, and instead « 
snap and an indifferent fee! 
buyers and sellers, manufacture 
purchased near 4,000,000 Ibs. B 
ed statement of the sales noticed below, it 
that business has been weneral Fine 
fine and medium unwashed, includ 
sections, combing and delaine selec y 
super pulled wool, and even odds and ends have 
been neglected The t wil 
has been almost entire I 

rhe demand for washed fleeces 
the sales have bou 100,004 
combing and delaing Price 
the market is not fairly set 
liable. Whiie some ve ! 
amas been sold at 34c for 50,000 ths, 100,000 ft 
reported at and 1 
sof Michigan wool have 
for the week at 27 azsc # th, but there 
be had now under 2ac, and some holders 
posed to sell at that figure 

The demand for combing and delain: 
active, and the sales of the week have 
of all kinds. Considerable Ohio tine 
sold at 34, a34e, and considerable Michi, 
2uh assoc # th, but for the latter there ix 
feeling and higher prices are asked 

The demand for unwashed w 
tive, and full prices have 
the week include in all | 
been largely in the range 
medium 

In the rush for 
washed fleeces, 
and the 
Spring, principally « 
the business has been also ver 
portunity is early in the sea 
te with more desira 
led wo 


‘ 
a mar 


neg on the ar 
shaver 


reference to a 


tions, lar 


busil 





been a 
been irreg 
fona basis tha 


ice Ohio, XX ar 


ive 


+O another 10 


above 


ox sale 


are 





} 
been obta 
i65,.600 tt 

of 18 
lerritor Texa 
California w 


business quite sma 


not compe 
Phe business in pulle 
sales amounting to 2 





cipal transactions 
for good supers 
The busipess in foreign 
stock on hand ‘ 
sold at 32a 40c, ! 
fine and choice, and 
The sales of Carpet 
small lots of Mediterra 
change 
Sales and prices for the 
amounting in all to 3,007,100 the f 
Ohio and Pennsyly 
$14,000 ths XX 
25,000 ths XX at Sle On 
at 3lc; t 


uite si 
i 


tine iatte 


ania Fleeces— lhe 
at Suc 10,000 ths XN 
\\ 


000 tt 





3000 Ibs low fleece at 
at 30c # tb 
Michigan Fleeces 
| 27 a28c # tb 
| Western Fleeces 
rious grades and qu 
rexas Wool—i ne 
800) ths fine at 23 
at léc # fh 
lerritory Wo 


The sale 


Lillies 


* im 
ata wid 
shies include 


73,300 ths at 4 


rhe 


Ina 


sules include 
Qe; 9,506 - 25 ” the at 
| Ibs at 13h a22c; aud Sv00 the tins 

Combing and Delaine Fleeces 
82,000 ths tine Ohio delaine at 
laine },000 ths Micl 
tbs Michigan delaine at 20 yn 
on private n l 
at Zic; 10,000 hea 
ing at 82c; U0 ths co 
blood Kentucky on } 
tucky at 22c; and 5u00 ths braid on 

Kentucky Wool 
24c; and 1000 the 
Missouri Wool 
2lke # th 

Oregon Wool—The 
I7al¥e; and 20,000 ths o1 

Gieorgin Wool 
Vate terms 

Unwashed and Unmerchantable Fleec 
include 735,500 ths at ls a 23 08,400 ths 
000 ths medium ¢ SOOO Ths 
tine Michigan at 14 
22kc; 20,000 ths 
Ohio No 2 at 22c; 
l4aise # th 

California Wool—The 
at 23c; 20,000 ths spriug at 
private terms, 

Pulled Wool—The saiesinciude 
@30c ; 20,000 the X at 23 
3000 ths combing at 26c; 6000 
X at 22c; 3600 ths A super at 
at 24c; 21,100 ths XX at 
20c; 700 tbs No 1 at lhe 900 I 
51,400 ths super and X at 

Scoured Wool—The sule 
141,800 the at 
7500 the at 45« 

Sundries— The 
Ibs Cotts at 24c; 2 
8c; 2000 ths burry 
bucks at l4c; and 20,000 the s 

Foreign Wooi—tThe sat 
tralian at add 800 the A 
139,000 ths Mediter 
Shipping List. 


at t5ac, 2 





tertus 


12 
l2,< 


Phe sales inclu 
| blood at 2le # 

Phe sales incluce 
at 
ales include 24,000 ! 
private 


Phe sales incluck 


2344 
ce; 1 





ind 10,000 ths 


6,400 tt 


wale 





00 Ibs cot 


and cott ‘ 


runear ‘ 
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FISH MARKEE’: 


18s I 





Gloucester, Ju , 
ness at this port has bee new 
demand has not be f " 
the market partic 
now lower on the ave 
tory of the busine i pa 
The codfish and n 
large, and price 
larly for mackerel, a fur 
$3 50 per bbl, out of 
libe oa receipts, the my 
mackerel now being alg | 
remain low, as the den 
the market under la 
has been received fr 
Bay of St. Lawrenc: 
good fares having 
localities The 
with but few chang 

$0043 25 per qt! to 

250; Western and ( 
do $150; English « 
and $200; Cusk, 8 
$1 50@1 75, and hake #1 50 p 
pared fish 4a7jc per 
| box; smoked halibut &\a¥\e pe 
} Sc per h; salmon $11 per bt I 
| $3.+0a@4 75 per bbl; Nova i 
| brador do, 7 new shore d 
| $11; pickled codfish #85 50 haddock 
tongues #10 50, 
barrel 














Bi fo, 


and sounds 
New mackerel 
rimmed and rimmed, 
cluding barrel; New 
arge, $748; medium No 


Financial Rlatters. 


te, B45 








SALES OF STOCKS---CLOSING PRICEB., 

WEDNESDAY, July 18mS. | 
127 
1)2 


U. 8. Pacific6s, 1895. . . 


TE ewe 


SB ew tw es 
Dist. of Columbia 3.658 .. «6 eee ee esee li¢ 
Boston & Alb K 
Boston & Lowell R 
Boston & Maine R 
Easteru R. KR. 6s . 
New York & New E 
Rutland R. R. 6s 

Boston Water PowerCo ..6«ee+es 
Boston Land Company ....-. 
Boston Gas Light Co . 
Bell Telephone 
Boston & Albany BR. R. «1. se ee ee 
boston & Lowell RK. R eee 

boston & Maine KR. KR. . ww ee eee 
Koston & Providence R. R 
Cent. Mass. R. R. pref. 
Cheshire BR. BR. pref. ...esere0e% 
Concord KR. R. 


<a 


in 


ngland KR. R 





Eastern R. ° 
Fitchburg R.R.. . . 
Manchester & Lawren 
Maine Central R.R. . 
Nashua & Lowell R.R......, 
New York & New England R. R. . 
Northern R. R 
Norwich & Worcester R. RK... . . 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. 
Old Colony R.R........, 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R.... . 
Rutland, R. R. pref. . 
Union Pacific KR. RK... . 
Vermont & CanadaR.R.......655 5 6 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. R. . 
Worcester & Nashua RK. R 


ME Gencecees 





Three Peculiarities 


Hood's Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier 


and regulating medicine, is characterized by 
three peculiarities, namely : 
gs The combination of the va! 


| st ® remediai agents used. 
2d: 
* 


3d: 


The result is amedicine of unusual stret 
and curative power, which effects cures 
tofore unequalled. These peculiarities b« 
exclusively to Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and «! 


Unknown to Others 


Hood's Sarsaparilla is prepared with 
greatest skill and care, by pharmacis's 
education and long experience. Hence \t!s “ 
medicine worthy of entire confidence. If you 
suffer from scrofula, salt rheum, or any ¢!s 
ease of the blood, dyspepsia, biliousness, 5!" 
headache, or kidney and liver complait's 
Catarrh or rheumatism, do not fail to t) 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“I recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla to * 
my friends as the best blood purifie! 
earth.” Ww. Garr, druggist, Hamilton, ” 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla has cured me of sero! 
ulous humor, and done me worlds of good 
otherwise.” ©. A. ARNOLD, Arnold, Me 

A book containing many additional state 
ments of cures will be sent to all who desil 4 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for ¢5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


The proportion in which the roots 
herbs, barks, etc., are mixed. 


The process by which the activ 
medicinal properties are secure: 































100 Doses One Dollar. 





























New England Farmer, 


SATURDAY, BY 
KEITH, 
Mass 


PUBLISHED EVERY 


DARLING & 


34 Merchants Row, Boston 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Advertisements, Ist insertion, 12 cts. per line, 
Each subsequent insertion, 8 ‘ 
Rusiness Notices, first “ 16 om 

Fach subsequent “ 194 «« & 
Reading Matter Notices, ...80 “ “o 


Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
on Tuesday, to secure insertion. 
Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
solid nonparefl measure. 
Transient advertising must be prepaid. 
Cuts inserted without extra charge. 
No advertisement inserted for lees than one dollar. 
Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
ae The above are net prices for all advertising less 
1an $100 in amount. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
rhe following gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
tor the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
ribers and collections in the following Counties in 


New England :— 
W. NYE, « « 0 © © © © © » RSSEX Co., Mass. 
CHEEVER,... «.. WINDSOR Co. VT. 


RICHARDSON, . . . WASHINGTON and 
ORANGE Cos., VT. 


WINGATE,..... .OXFORD, ANDROs- 
COGGIN and CUMBERLAND Cos., ME. 
LESTER BARNES, ... « » MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. 
Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
tions without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
yn their label will always show how far they have 
paid up. 
PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
New subscribers who pay not less than one year 
‘ly in advance, will also receive, in connection 
vith the New ENGLAND FARMER, twelve consecu- 
ionthly numbers of THE POULTRY POST, 
4 gantly illustrated, and thoroughly practical 
levoted entirely to the poultry interest. 
try Post is not an advertising sheet, but a 
publication, containing in each issue 
more columns of just such practical in- 
pon the breeding, rearing, feeding 
\arketing of poultry, as is needed by 
very farmer, and it will be furnished 
vers on the above terms, without fur- 
fany kind. 
ULTRY POST will 


the same terms, to our old subscribers. 


also be sent, on 


uny subscriber now upon our list, who 


s FARMER for one year in advance from 


the | 


the current month, will receive 


numbers of the Poultry Post, 


nthiy 
velv ionthly 


We are obliged to make 





ar charge. 





on in order to have the subscriptions 
apers bear the same date, thus avoiding 
e errors on our own books, or those of the 


ultry Post. 


Farmers’ Directory, 


The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
column are among the best and most reliable in the 








city 


H. H. ROSE, 
CARPENTER and BUILDER, 


33 HAWHINS St., BOSTON. 
INSURANCE. 


wry 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, MAY 1, 185, @490,000.90 
Surplus over Ke-Insuramce, . « » + « « + + $280,000.00 
jain in Cash Fund the past year,.. . 23,000.00 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount at risk, ¢27,600,000.00. 
Tota) Liabilities, @205,000.00 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 69 per 
yn 5 years, 42 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per 
n all others. 
~ A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
Moore, Sec y pro tem. 17 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 


Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 
Boston. 


26 Blackstone Street, 


s Keyes. AFrep. L. Keyes. CHAS. A. KEYES. 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 

Peultry, Dried Apples, &c. 

Country Consignments Solicited. 
98 Blackstone St., under New England House, 
Wx. F. Brooxs. BOSTON. Cuas. O. Brooga. 


General Hutelligence. 





PERSONAL. 
Miss Cleveland left Washington last week 
New York City, and is not expected to 
until the heated term is She 
will spend the summer in the neighborhood of 
New York. The President will leave Wash- 
1 about August 1 for a visit to the Adi- 


over. 


ik Mountains, where he will remain 


a month or six weeks to obtain needed 


creation. He will be accompanied 
ew personal friends. 
Charles W. Porter, Secretary of 








uont, was married at Montpelier 
ast irsday evening to Miss Florence, 
iughter of the late Charles W. Bailey. 

Rev. Dr. Irenzus Prime died last Sat- 


State of \ 


ay Hle was widely known as the editor 
New York Observer and a_ prolific 

writer on religious topics. 
‘ev. Jonathan Cady, a venerable preacher 
New England Southern Methodist 
Episcopal Conference, died in Providence on 
Saturday, aged eighty-three. He was a 
her in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut from 1832 to 1871, since which 
ic bas been on the superannuated list. 
Colonel Carroll D. Wright says that al- 
the law gives him until the 1st of De- 
have the State census com- 


ember, he will 
pleted by Sept. 1. 
\ sudden change for the worse occurred in 
(reneral Grant's condition Tuesday afternoon, 
ind on Wednesday morning it was announced 
physicians that bis death was appar- 
to be expected within a very few hours. 
Charles Kendall Adams, in a letter 
ildressed to Hon, Andrew D. White, accepts 
lice of President of the Cornell Univer- 
which he has been recently elected. 
lhe Trustees of Vassar College met on 
iy to elect a new President. Dr. An- 
Ex-President of the Chicago Univer- 
and the 


uked three of an election, 


adjourned until September. 


CHEAP TRANSPORTATION. 
schedule of the changes in freight rates 
grain shipped from Chicago to the sea- 
which has recently been published, 
lies a striking proof of the advantages 
bh have resulted to the community from 
great industrial improvements that have 
taken place in the last ten or fifteen years, 
and from the consolidation of the railroad in- 

ests into a few hands. 

len years ago the grain rates from Chicago 

e seaboard, were, on an average, four or 
live times higher than they have been for the 
past two or three years. In 1865 it would 
have been predicted that rates similar to those 
recently been obtained, would 
speedily drive the railroad corporations into 
It may be said that the compa- 

‘es have not made large profits at these rates, 
their effect has been by no means as dis- 
rous as might be supposed. 

‘ow, the reason why transportation com- 

s can so reduce their freight rates, is due 
‘a large degree to the lessened cost of main- 

nance, brought about by the use of steel, 
stead of iron rails. The saving occasioned 
) this change, is each year enormous, and is 

\ by every individual in the country. 

lhe profits which the railroad corporations 
obtain are limited by competition, so that the 
"esults of such an improvement go not to the 
Wiers of shares, but to those who are direct- 
‘Y OF indirectly interested in transportation ; 
‘hat is to say, it reduces the cost of flour and 
other Western produce, to the Eastern labor- 
‘ng man, and the cost of the Eastern-made 
( loth or clothing to the Western farmer. 

But another advantage is found in the rail- 
road consolidations, which are looked upon 
With so much suspicion by a great many mis- 
informed people. The bringing of the great 
trunk routes aoa Chicago and the sea- 
board under a single management, has effect- 
©¢ savings which have been shared among the 
people of this country to the extent of tens of 
millions of dollars each year; and if the rail- 
cif system between the Atlantic and the Pa- 
po rm be consolidated in the same man- 
bee suus doing away with an enormous num- 
er of duplicated “and unnecessary offices, 
“voiding the necessity of having surplus roll- 
iDg stock, motive power, and repairing ili- 


that have 
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made, over that which is now charged. 


gametes and Congress combined. 
ak . ‘ 


IMPURE WATER. 


it is universally recognized that impure water 


low fevers. 


is no doubt true that a majority of the sur- 
face wells near isolated farmhouses, furnish 
water not fit for use; and water from all such 
wells should be carefully and constantly shun- 
ned. It has been stated by competent au- 
thority that a chemical examination of the 
water from 316 wells in use in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., in 1862, showed that only seventeen ‘*fur- 
nished water fit for human consumption.” 
And in the last number of Science, another 
writer reminds his readers that there are ‘‘two 
exceptionally frequent sources of danger of 
this kind.” One of these is the farmer's 
well, which ‘tis rarely safe; and when not 
used to adulterate milk, is used to rinse milk 
pans and cans, and leaves upon their surfaces 
a souree of contamination. The other fre- 
quent instance is the use by druggists of wa- 
ter from wells or cisterns, which are often 
anything but sewage proot.” 

No doubt death lurks in everything, and 
timid persons may be induced to forego one 
article of food after another, from fear of be- 
ing poisoned. There is, however, a fanati- 
cism about the use of water, as there is about 
the use of fermented liquors ; and one scarce- 
ly need give up drinking milk or soda water 
because the farmer may not have washed his 

milk can in ‘‘pure spring water,” or the soda 
water manufacturer may not have been quite 
careful enough that there was no latent impu- 

rity in the water he used. Most of the com- 

mon drinking water and the milk and the soda 
water which is set before us is no doubt per- 
fectly harmless, but it need not therefore be 
taken in excess. ‘There is where the real dan- 
ger lies. 

I'he most any one need do, is to satisfy 
himself or herself that the well or spring 
from which water is drawn is not likely to be 
affected by ordinary sewage, and then to use 
the water with moderation, and without ner- 

vous apprehension as to the result. There is 

as little occasion for a panic about impure 

water as there is for a panic about the chol- 

era; and there can be nothing worse than to 

create an excessive or needless alarm. We 

are not yet reduced to the condition of the 

old farmer, who thought it was well enough 

to take a little water occasionally, but who, 

‘for a good, steady drink,” preferred New 

England rum.— Advertiser. 











THE BASIS OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

The evolutions of the recruit are very en- 
tertaining when you have learned to cease 
fearing for his bones. Especially entertain- 
ing is the goose step, so called—a step so 
valuable in strengthening the muscles of the 
legs that it should be practiced by all pedes- 
trians. I think I can make it so clear to 
every reader that he may start it off in bis 
own room. ‘The recruit takes the severest 





tion in the cost of transportation could be 


In spite of the great fortunes which some 
of the railroad magnates have made, the ten- 
dency of railroad service is to lower the price 
of transportation to a minimum, natural laws 
effecting in this way vastly greater changes 
than the Legislative action of all of the State 
Her- 


Much has been written of late with regard 
to the danger of drinking impure water; and 


is a fruitful source of disease, especially of 
But there is some reason to think 
that the danger may be exaggerated, and that 
nervous persons may be unduly alarmed. It 
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CURRENT WINTER-WHEAT RE- 
PORTS. 


The occurrence of a season like the present, 


to public clamor. 
dity. 


third, they insist that only enough for seed 
will be harvested. 

This - wis peculiar in having an unpre- 
cedente - 
traders; the elect is naturally an unexam- 

led effort of holders to advance prices. 
Now, it is not the province of an official sta- 
tistical service either to advance or depress 
prices, but to tell the truth. This Depart- 


farmers, but experience has shown that their 
interest is not advanced by underestimating 
the crop. The growers are at the wrong end 
of the line to profit by misrepresentation. 
Distance, heavy transportation, and many oc- 
casions of delay are circumstances against 
them; the telegraph, organization, capital, 
favor the buyer. 

: It is repeatedly proven that misrepresenta- 
tion of crop production inyres only to the ad- 
vantage of the speculator or wealthy pur- 
chaser. Honesty, then, js the best policy for 
farmers in crop reporting. With immense 
stocks in commercial hands, high prices will 
benefit mainly the traders now; in two or 
three months, with stocks exhausted and a 
new crop ready for delivery, the buyer will 
magnify European supplies, exaggerate the 
outcome of the American crop, and offer low 
prices. 

Here a suggestion jg pertinent. The wheat 
harvests of the world jn 1885 will not be an 
average. Hence Prices will eventually ad- 
vance. But it should be remembered that it 
requires a full year to move the wheat crops of 
the world. Heavy harvests following defici- 
ency do not depress prices materially for 
many months after garnering. The culmina- 
tion of the effect is often in the following 
year. Sothe large production of last year 
now fills the gradaries of Europe and Amer- 
ica, and prices are low in the face of current 
crop failures. No great advance will occur 
till the excess of stocks shall be consumed. 
Let the farmer, therefore, who is not 
pressed for money, deliver slowly till commer- 
cial stocks are depleted, watch the markets, 
and if he can hold till late in the autumn or 
winter, he may profit by the scarcity. 

But he must not assume the existence of 
the scarcity which is prophesied by the bulls 
of the present hour, and hold for extraordi- 
nary prices, refusing reasonable advances, or 








full of disaster to winter wheat, first by the 
frosts of winter and later by the plow, begets 
& panic that defies reacon and sound statistical 
judgment. ‘The losses of the wheat operators 
tend to bias their judzment, and excite them 
Views of the result there- 
fore show a variance that runs far into absur- 
If a deficiency «f «ne-fourth is threat- 
ened some will at once make it half; if a 


8 ipply of old wheat in the hands of 


ment is expected to look to the interest of 


Damascus and Angora. 


market, the clip being about off. 


cents per pound and under. 


high as to be prohibitory. 


as well as finer. 
creasing all the time. 


thought, had seen their highest point. 
burry, and spread so as to be in disfavor. 
ment of the Texas cli 


year both in condition and quality. 


Commerce. 


A NEW INSECT ENEMY TO THE 
PEA. 





ek send has had to contend, is the well 
nown pea weevil, Bruchus pisi. This is a 
native insect, which, in some parts of the 
country, is very destructive. It is, in fact, 
80 common, that seedsmen find it difficult to 
relect localities in which it is not known, 
where their seed-peas may be grown. 

Now there comes another and more serious 
enemy to the pea. Visiting a farm, near 
Buffalo, N. Y., soon after the middle of 
June, our attention was called to the peas, 
which were certainly in a bad plight. In 
some rows there were wide gaps without a 
healthy plant, and all through the patch there 
were enough yellow and dying vines, to give 
the whole an unhealthy appearance. 

The farmer had already discovered that the 
destruction of the vines was due to the pres- 
ence of a grub at the root. No insect was 
discovered about the pea patch, early in the 
season, and it cannot be ascertained what in- 
sect causes the trouble, until perfect insects 
can be raised from the grubs or larvew. This 
we have arranged for, and hope to know in 
due time, the perfect insect, and the best way 
of attacking it. = 

This is a most serious matter to pea grow- 
ers. The young vines, when three or four 
inches high, suddenly turn yellow, fall over 











his ultimate, loss of price, interest, and rat- 
tage may prove a sorer calamity than the 
early autumn sales. This is a true word for 
the ear of the wise farmer. 

With reference to the wheat reports of this 
spring, there is some dissatisfaction on the 
part of speculating or dyspeptic extremists. 
There al@ays is. Either they do not want 
the truth, or they cannot see it when materi- 
alized. 
Calm, well-balanced observers of the statis- | 
tical situation, like some commercial and ag- 
ricultural editors whom it is unnecessary to 
name, give results almost identical with ours, 
though really possessing and using extensive- 
ly original facilities for crop reporting. They 
will continue to do so, and next year all, in- 
cluding the bureaus of the speculators them- 
selves, will quote confidently, and use for 























military position. That needs no explana- 
tion. Ile stands very stiff and straight, head | 
slightly thrown back, chin in, chest out, and | 
the fingers stretched out along the seams of 
his trousers. Ilaving been kept in the mili- 
tary position till he is ready to faint, he is 
then ordered to project the right or the left 
foot—it is immaterial with which he begins— 
as far in front of him as he can while keep- 
ing the sole of the foot parallel with the sur- 
face of the ground and the knee stiff. The 
tired recruit will be sure to lose his balance 
and topple over. But in accordance with the 
principle of obedience he will be kept at top- 
pling till he ceases to topple, and can stand 
in this extremely difficult and uncomfortable 
position just as long as the (;erman govern- 
ment may desire. He is then instructed to 
elevate himself on the toe of the foot on 
which he is standing, and to incline the body 
forward till the sole of the projected foot 
reaches the ground. He is now in another 
position, where perpendicularity and _pre- 
servation of balance are difficult ; and where 
still further appeals may be necessary to the 
German principle of obedience. ‘The third 
motion is to bring the foot which has remain- 
ed stationary up alongside of the projected 
foot, and to reassume the original strict mili- 
tary position. Then the foot not first pro- 
jected is in its turn thrust forward, and so on 
and so on. The points of the step are the 
length of the stride—at least 3 or 4 teet—the 
preserved parallelism of the projected foot 
with the ground, and the preserved stiffness 
of the knee. 

Let any novice try a dozen steps of it. 
The muscles of his legs will ache with all the 
aches of dentistry. As the recruit becomes 
more proficient there is less pause at the mili- 
tary position ; the foot from behind sweeps by 
the stationary one into the next step, but 
there is always a pause when the advancing 
foot reaches the ground, that the full stride 
of the step may be felt and marked. When 
the recruit 1s further accomplished, he takes 
the step with his arms throwa out from bis 
sides with his hands in front. In this way, 
in long lines, recruits are exercised hour after 
hour, day after day, month after month, till 
their legs are as tough as steel, and the fa- 
tigues of the longest march can be borne 
with comparative ease. ‘The German soldier, 
of course, does not use the goose step when 
he is marching into battle, for it is a gymnas- 
tic exercise ; still, when on parade he is pass- 
ing the saluting point, he uses a modification 
of it, so as to let the inspecting officer know 
that it has been properly acquired. It is not 
too much to say that the German empire 
rests on the goose-step.—Munich letter to 
New York Post. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company is soon 
to open at Allegheny for the use of its employees 
a library, reading room, bath rooms and an as- 
sembly hall. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25e, 
GermanCornRemover ki!!s Corns & Bunions 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 500, 
ly7 
«100 Doses OnE DoLLAr” is true only of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, and it is an unanswerable argument 
as to strength and economy. 


Tue population of Europe has increased ina 
century from 145,000,000 to 350,000,000. English- 
men have multiplied fivefold, the Russians four- 
fold, and the Germans less than threefold, while 
Frenchmen and Spaniards have added only about 
fifty per cent. 

STARTLING) Weakness, General and Nervous 
Debility, Impaired Memory, Lack of Self-confi- 
dence, Premature Loss of Manly Vigor and Pow- 
ers, are common results of excessive indulgence or 
youthful indiscretioms and pernicious solitary prac- 
tices. Victims whose manhood has thus been 
wrecked by self-abuse should address, with three 
letter stamps, for large illustrated treatise giving 
means of perfect cure, World’s Dispensary Medical 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tur gradual emancipation of the slaves in the 
Brazilian empire is said to be proceeding satisfac- 
torily. Within the past fourteen years more than 
half'a million have been set free, and, although 
perhaps double this number is not an excessive es- 
timate for those still in bondage, they will all have 
gained their liberty before ven years more. 


Every WoMAN IN THE LAND owes it to herself 
and family to take care of her health. When she 
finds her health failing, and debility and weakness 
undermine her strength, her surest and best rem- 
edy is Kidney-Wort. It builds up the general 
health, keeps the secretory system in perfect order 
regulates the Kidneys and Bowels, and enables 
these important organs to perform their natural 
functions in throwing off the accumulated impuri- 
ties of the body. 

A varmeER near Auburn, N. Y., was notified of 
the death of his daugbter and the hour of her 
burial. He sent word that he could not possibly 
attend the funeral as he was busy hoeing a field of 
otatoes. 

Apvice To ConsuMPTIVEs.—On the appearance 
of the first symptoms—as general debility, loss of 
appetite, pallor, chilly sensations, followed by 
night-sweats and cough-—prompt measures for re- 
lief should be taken. Consumption is scrofulous 
disease of the lungs :—therefore use the great anti- 
scrofula, or blood-purifier and strength-restorer,— 
Dr. Pierce’ “Golden Medical Discovery.” Supe- 
rior to Cod liver oil as a nutritive, and unsurpassed 
as a pectoral. For weak lungs, spitting of blood, 
and kindred affections, it has no equal. Sold by 
druggists the world over. For Dr. Pierce’s per. 
let on Consumption, send two stamps to World’s 
Dispensary Medical Association, Bu , N.Y. 


Tux production of borax on the Pacific coast is 
so great that the supply exceeds the demand, and 
the price has fallen since 1882 from 11 to cents a 
pound. The supply of this article in California is 
practically inexhaustible. 

Know TuyseLr, by reading the “Science of 
Life,” the best medical work ever published, for 
young and middle-aged men. 

Tue largest steam iy ay machine in the 
world, built at a Panama Canal, 
has just left Colon. It is capable of doing fally 
twice the work of the machines employed on the 
Suez Canal. 

Baxrer 8 MaNpRAKE Brrrers cure In tion, 
Heart Burn, Costiveness and all Se ee 
Twenty-five cents per 4 

Tux city of Duluth at the head of Lake Supe- 
rior, which was almost unknown fifteen years ago, 
is now third in the list of grain ee ports, 
outranking Milwaukee, Toledo and St. . 

J p.—In morbid conditions of the 
ire a diseases ; such as saltrheum, ring- 


carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. 
In thls condioton of the blood try the Vrorrive, 
and cure these affections. As a blood purifier it 





ed 3081 human beings, 
porved to avd goats and 8000 cattle. The num-  mporters 





“es, itis probable that a perceptible reduc- 


comparison, the official records, as usual. 

The charge of a reduction of one-half in | 
our indications, from April to June, by some | 
critics, is a characteristic looseness of state- | 
ment which has no foundation in fact. The 
first report of winter wheat, made on the Ist 
of April, before growth had commenced on a 
part of the area, and when several States 
were covered in part by snow, indicated a 
probable reduction of 93,000,000 bushels, as 
compared with the previous crop. This was 
the lowest return ever made in April. It 
voiced the opinions of farmers of the apparent 
status of the crop at that date; but it said 
further : 

‘**The real status of the crop will be better 
shown a month hence, when the vitality of the 
roots has been demonstrated, and the charac- 
ter of the spring determined.” On the Ist of 
May, after an unfavorable April, when the 
plant had progressed sufficiently to show the 
real injury by freezing. the indications point- 
ed to a crop of 240,000,000 bushels, a reduc- 
tion of 23,000,000 only. 

On the 1st of June, the returns showed that 
the discouraged farmers had ploughed up 
millions of acres of damaged grain in the 
hope of a more profitable crop of corn, oats, 
or other grain, thus reducing the | 
again, for much of this area would have 
brought a partial crop. | 
Tbe June returns showed a promise of | 


207,000,000 bushels, a reduction of 56,000,- 
000 bushels, from the April prospect, which 
was fully justified by the fuller revelation of | 
winter injuries, the bad weather of April and 
May, and the substitution of other crops on 
an immense area of injured wheat. It is a re- 
duction of 149,000,000 bushels from the win- 
ter wheat record of 1884, or almost 42 per | 
cent, of which over 26 per cent was reported 


| 
on the Ist of April. Less than 16 per cent ports, were closed, foreign nations being sat- 
of this reduction is the difference between | isfied with the thoroughness of the Japanese 


April and June, due to bad weather, substi- 
.ution of other crops for half-destroyed acre- | 
age, anda plainer demonstration of the half- | 
concealed injury to the roots at the date of | 
the 1st of April in the more northern lati- | 
tudes. | 

It is a fair, just, and reasonable difference, | 
which proves the accuracy of our observers, 
and puts to shame the efforts for distortion 
and misrepresentation, indulged by ignorance 
and speculative greed. | 

Before dismissing this subject it may be | 
well to say, for the information of all honest 
inquirers as to the extent and efficiency of the 
Department system, that it includes more 
than two thousand Boards of Observers in as 
many counties, farmers of experience and 
judgment, representative men of public spirit, 
and promoters of intelligent agriculture in 
their neighborhoods, and not stipendiaries 
clamoring for a pittance of official pap. 
These men are on the ground all the time, 
make their observations from the standpoint 
of practical knowledge, with their regular 
programme of work before them from month 
to month and from year to year. 

No man not a farmer, can fill the position 
so efficiently. The talk of preferable materi- 
al, whether posimasters, freight or express 
agents, book canvassers, lightning-rod men, 
or peddlers, is based on utter misconception 
of the difficulty and importance of their du- 
ties, and the fitness of men for technical or 
special investigation. All official investiga- 
tion, European and American, National and 
State, has tested and proved this hypothesis. 

There is one point that is absolutely essen- 
tial in crop reports ; the report must cover a 
definite area, (a county, for instance,) and 
represent a known acreage and customary 
yield, because an average is worthless that 
has in its constituents no element of relative 
quantity. Our averages are all made with 
reference to quantity and area covered by 
such report. No reports that are merely in- 
dividual and not representative of a fixed 
area, can be interpreted or be of any practi- 
cal value. They may do for illustration, if 
the generalizer has a background of official 
or o‘her systematic and mathematically re- 
duced estimates for a basis .— Agricultural 
Department Report for July. 





THE WOOL TRADE IN NEW YORK. 


A well known wool dealer said Saturday 
that he had not been doing so much for two 
or three weeks, but he had a better reason 
than dullness of trade—for he had no wool to 
sell. The trade, he thought, was feeling well, 
and the mills disposed to buy at present low 
prices, but any hint of any advance drove 
buyers off. Fine Ohio fleeces of the new clip 
thus far arrived are fully up to average in 
quality and condition —‘‘which means,” the 
speaker added, ‘‘that I think them a trifle 
better.” 

Sales opened this year a little lower than 
last, say about 27 to 28 cents per pound, but 
prices have since reached last year's level, 
and large sales have been made within the 
last two weeks at about 30. Some wool has 
been sold by the growers within that period 
as high as it could have been disposed of in 
any of the eastern markets. Prices there are 
way down; we hear of a great deal recently 
sold in Boston as low as 32-cents tor XX and 
34 for fine Ohio delaines. The new clip has 
been bought up rapidly, and in the opinion 
of the speaker more than half of the Ohio, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania clip has al- 
ready gone into second hands. About three- 
quarters of the Michigan clip he understood 
to have been marketed. It began selling at 
23 cents per pound, and is bringing now from 
2) to 26. 

There has been, in fact, a general advance 
of 2 to 3 cents in all the western markets. In 
explanation of the curious fact that wool is 
no higher in the eastern markets, the speaker 
said the advance was due to competition from 
the manufacturers who had gone out among 
the growers to buy. 

F. W. Kitching of Kitching & Bicknell 
considers prospects fair for a good fall busi- 
ness. The strikes in mills are 
over, and the mills are working again, after 
having stopped so long as to create quite a 
scarcity in some grades of carpets. This ac- 
counts for the stock of wool on hand, which 
is r than usual at one time in some 
kinds, as Cordova and Valparaiso. 

The stock of Russia is probably about 
3,000 bales, which is pretty fair for so late in 
the season. Aside these kinds, the 
stock of foreign carpet wools is small, and 
can make no money at present 
The season is now about opening, 





prices. 


| eter. 


| ganization more wonderful than in Japan, the 


| velopes, post cards and newspaper wrappers 


and die. No warning is given, and one is 
not aware of the presence of the enemy until 
the mischief is done, and the plants past all 
help.— American Agriculturist. 

FOREST TREES. 

People who are alarmed at the wholesale 
havoc made in our forests, will be glad to 
know that Alaska forests contain enough tim- 
ber to supply the world for years to come. 
The forests of pine, fir, spruce and hemlock, 
cover every island of the archipelago. The 
trees are straight and tall, and grow close to- 
gether. The only saw mill at present in op- 
eration is at Douglass’ island, and so far there 
has not been a cord of timber cut for sbip- 
ment. ‘The trees, as a rule, do not have large 
dimensions, and will not always cut up into 
good-sized boards. For fuel, however, the 
wood is excellent, and much of it is available 
for building purposes. There is little deco- 


and Mediterranean varieties are just arriving 
at Marseilles and other Mediterranean ports. 
Included in this category are the wools of 
Persia, Georgia, Aleppo, Smyrna, Salonica, 


Scotch wools are also about coming into 
It is sup- 
posed they can be bought so as to come in 
under the low duty—24 cents per pound—- 
which is the rate when the market value is 12 
Above 12 cents 
the duty is 5 cents per pound, which is so 


Mr. Kitching spoke favorably of the qual- 
ity and conditions of the new clip Texas 
wool, and said that the carpet grades were 
gradually disappearing from all that section, 
which is breeding up to finer wools—heavier 
The superior kinds are in- 
He did not think this 
to be true of California wools, which, he 
Colo- 
rado wools are heavy in condition, dirty and 


Another broker also spoke of the improve- 
, which, he said, was 
coming in in fine condition, and rising every 
Many 
mills which have been using Ohio and Michi- 
gan fleece are taking a continually increasing 
amount of Texas.—New York Journal of 


Heretofore, the chief insect with which the 


rative wood, although the yellow pine is rich- | 


ly colored and might be used to advantage in 
interior work. Alaska spruce is an excellent 
variety, and often measures five feet in diam- 
It is considered the best spruce in the 
world, and the supply is abundant. In the 
interior of the country timber is of much 
heavier growth than near the coast and on the 
island. Regarding the hemlock there is a 
large supply, and the bark compares favor- 
ably with that of the eastern trees, used in 
tanning establishments. None have yet at- 
tempted to compute the value of the Alaska 
forests. It may be they will not be necessary 
for years to come, but whenever civilization 
fastens itself on Alaska, the timber of the re 
gion will be found ready at band and existing | 
in rich profusion. Calculating only approxi- 
mately the value of our possessions today, 
the forests must be considered. Practically 
inexhaustible, they add most materially to 
the wealth of the territory. 


POSTAL SERVICE IN JAPAN. 


In no country in the world is the postal or- 
chief marvel being that, till about a dozen 
years ago, there was no regular government 
institution of posts in the country. 

In 1871, when Japan awakened like a giant 
from her long sleep of exclusiveness and set 
to work to accomplish changes of every sort, 
she resolved to establish the European postal 
system; and with such astonishing zeal has 
she done her work, that within ten years the 
British, American and French post offices, 
which had been established at all the open 


postal system. 

In that short period mail routes had been 
organized over 30,000 miles; mail trains and 
steamers, post vans and runners were all en- 
listed; 3927 post offices, and 7439 letter 
boxes had been established; money order 
offices and post office savings banks, were in 
full operation ; 7500 persons were employed 
on the regular staff; stamps, stamped en- 
were issued at the same rate as our own, let- 
ter postage to any part of the Empire being 
at the rate of one penny, and post cards a 
half penny; while within the limits of the 
city of Tokio, these postages are respectively 
only half price. 

Where the post office had thus started at 
full swing, it is needless to say that the tele 
graph was not forgotten; and by 1880 it was 
in full working order over a distance of about 
10.000 miles, and giving employment to about 
15,000 persons.—Cassell’s Magazine. 





Western New EnGianp Crors.—Special 
reports from nearly every town in North- 
western Connecticut, Vermont, New Hamp 
shire and Western Massachusetts, show that 
the hay crop is much larger than last year, 
when the early frosts affected all crops seri- 
ously. Some localities report several times 
greater harvests in this staple crop, and a 
few say it is the best in ten years. The 
promise for cereals, roots and tubers, is very 
good. Potatoes are not so much troubled by 
bugs as usual. Rye and oats are in most 
sections the best known in several seasons 
Corn is the only backward crop of any size. 
The cold Spring was too much for it, but 
there is no reason to complain, for the prom- 
ise is excellent for a good yield. Tobacco is 
fast running out in the Connecticut Valley 
above the Connecticut line. Some small 
towns report an ‘acreage of ten or twelve 
acres, where the crop a few years ago covered 
120 acres. But the comparatively little that 
is left is mostly Havana, and the farmers have 
had hard luck getting the plants started. 

The multiplication of silos is noteworthy, 
especially in Berkshire, where farmers are 
turning to dairying fast. The fruit yield is 
generally good. The berries will be unusual- 
ly abundant, and grapes and pears promise 
well. The apple crop will vary about as last 
year, when the early frosts played havoc with 
the orchards in many places. There were no 
frosts this year, but the bearing and barren 
years are sadly mixed.—-Springfield Republi- 
can. 





Tue Decay or Proranrry.—From hav- 
ing been the londest and coarsest of swearers, 
English gentlemen have become the most in- 
tolerant of profane expressions, and even the 
mildest expletives are accounted by them as 
in bad taste. Soldiers and sailors formerly 
looked upon swearing as a professional neces- 
sity, and perhaps still do so; but probably a 
man like Wolseley shares the feeling of other 
English gentlemen with respect to profanity, 
and we know that Grant went through all the 
excitement of the civil war without an oath, 
though on both sides the air was often blue 
with cursing. But, as we have said. most 
men swear either habitually or occasionally. 
It seems to give them relief, or they imagine 
that it does, and they know no other way of 
strengthening an assertion than by using an 
oath. In general, this swearing is in good 
nature, or, at most, expresses only momem- 
tary vexation, and often the profanity is only 
indulged in as a banter, for instance, by the 
drivers in the streets, who will curse each 
other up and down, and still have no hard 
feelings. They simply swear for fun and to 
vary the monotony of existence. This ap- 

lies only to this country though. In Eng- 

d one can mount upon a "bus at the Ken- 
sington Museum, and drive through the great 
and crowded thoroughfares of London, all the 
way to the Bank of England, and not an oath 
nor an expletive will be heard.—New York 


Sun. 





A Kiss raat Brockep 4 Woe STReeEr. 
—Two old ladies were reluctantly bidding 
each other good-by opposite the entrance to 
the Brooklyn bridge when the crowd was 
thickest yesterday afternoon. One of them 
had hailed a Third avenue car. The car 
pg and the driver talked aloud because 
the bell was not rung for him to start his 
horses again. 

*‘Now, madam, look alive,” said the con- 


ductor impatiently, while he fingered the bell 
rope. ‘*We can’t wait all day.” 
“Hi! Get along out of that!” roared the 


| 


en 





driver of a car in the rear. 














“Hi! hi! 





‘Now, mum, will you move on?” shoutec 


bridge. 
But, oblivious to the surroundings, the ol 
ladies continued kissing each other farewell 


wagon. 


the bridge.—New York Sun. 


cousins can distance any Yankee in the way 
of ‘‘tricks” in preparing avimals for market. 
We learn from the British Agricultural Ga- 
zette, that sheep are shorn into shape, and 
otherwise ‘‘fixed up” ro as to make them look 
very ‘‘taking.” The wool on the back is cut 
short, and that on the sides nicely rounded so 
as to make them look very broad. While 
this greatly damages the wool, it adds much 
to the good shape and appearance of the 
sheep. In addition, the fleece is colored, so 
as to make the sheep look as if unshorn, and 
also to make them look as though fed in dif- 
ferent districts, as in the London market it is 
a well known fact that the soils of certain 
counties impart a distinct color to sheep 
grazed thereon, and the favorite colors given 
artificially to the sheep, are those most 
sought after. Verily, we have much to learn 
of our English friends in ‘‘tricks that are 
vain.”—Rural New Yorker. 








SWINDLING Woo. Buyrrs.—The buyers 
of wool are operating extensively just now, 
and among a good many honorable agents of 
responsible houses, there are a few rascals 
who represent only themselves. One of these 
gentry, wearing kid gloves and gold eye- 
glasses, has been buying wool in Pennsyl- 
vania, and giving drafts at thirty days’ sight. 
That means, thirty days after the draft has 
been presented for acceptance. The wool is 
ordered to be shipped immediately, and long 
before the thirty days have elapsed, it may 


recovered. Cash on delivery should be the 
terms on which business in produce is done 
with strangers, and any receipt, signed for a 


promissory note.—.1merican Agriculturist for 
August. ; 

THe effects after taking Adamson’s Botanic Bal- 
sam are a soothing and controlling influence over 
any cough or cold, promoting rest, allaying the 
tickling sensation in the throat, and causing a 
healthy expectoration. 


SINCE S71 


over 36,000 miles and has established 3937 Post 
Offices and 7439 letter boxes. Seven thousand five 


| hundred persons are employed in the regular ser- 


vice. 


A FARMER in Barnes county, Dakota, has a 
field of barley which he says grew thirty-eight 














inches in thirty-eight days, just an inch a day from 


s0Ww Ing. 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES, 


Great Britain. 





English news this weak is meagre and unimpor- 
tant. The excitement over the Pall Mall Gazette's 
terrible revelations of the wickedness of London 
has measureably subsided, though efforts have 
been made to break their force by statements that 
they contained nothing new, that they were a re- 
hash of official reports made long ago, and did not 
in any degree represent a state of affairs now ex- 
isting, and the like. Still, public opinion has ap- 
parently been turning more and more to the Ga- 

tte’s side of the question, and there is very little 
doubt in any quarter that its statements have been 
substantially correct. The Mansion House Com- 
mittee of investigation, presided over by the Lord 
Mavor, is sifting the matter as thoroughly as pos 
sible, but the nature of the testimony adduced is 
not yet revealed. 

The Munster Bank of Ireland has failed, and 
thousands of people are ruined. Government aid 
has been sought by the sufferers, to prevent the ut- 
ollapse of the institution, but the deputation 
seeking such aid has been informed by the Earl of 
Carnarvon that the government could not go be- 
yond an expression of sympathy, and that it was 
impossible to render any direct aid. 

A report that the Russians were advancing in 
force to the Zulfikar pass, created intense excite- 
ment in London last week, and for the moment 
the war feeling again ran very high. An official 
denial from St. Petersburg, and an assurance that 
the Russian government was firmly resolved to do 
nothing that might compromise the pending nego- 
tiations with England, has at length quieted the 
rumors, and it is announced that the “friendly 
feeling” existing between the two powers is unal- 
tered. 

A great deal of uneasiness is felt about the weak 
condition of the national defences; a deputation of 
important London citizens has even called person- 
ally upon Lord George Hamilton, first lord of the 
admiralty, to urge the necessity of strengthening 
the navy. A conference bas also been held, at 
which the mayors of several provincial towns were 
present, and resolutions were adopted which de- 
clared that the defensive resources of the empire 
were inadequate, and urged the government to 
strengthen the navy, further protect the coasts and 
fortify colonial ports and coaling stations and ap- 
oint a commission to inquire into the relative 
strength of the British and foreign navies. 

In a single day’s practice cruise of the evolution- 
ary squadron, one torpedo boat was destroyed by 
an explosion of her boiler; one ironclad was set 
on fire by careless handling of ammunition, and 
another ironclad lost her rudder through structural 
weakness, and this is declared to be only a fair 
sample of what is happening daily. 

A motion of Mr. Parnell’s in Parliament, for a 
special government inquiry into the Maamtrasna | 
murders, has been decisively defeated. 

It is reported that the Britisn government will 
soon issue an Egyptian loan of £9,000,000. 





France, 

An anti-English demonstration occurred in Paris | 
on Wednesday of last week, many English ladies 
passing the Hotel Normandie being rudely treated. | 

The Senate has ratified the Tientsin treaty and 
the chamber of deputies has adopted all the budget 
clauses except two. 

The minister of marine states that more than | 
30,000,000 francs will be required to repair damage 
caused to the French navy by the recent war with | 
China. The whole cost of the campaign will be | 
nearly 500,000,000 frances. 

M. de Freycinet opened the international mone- 
tary conference at Paris on Monday. He wel- 
comed the delegates to France, and said that he 
sincerely wished to renew the convention of 1878. 
M. Lardy, a delegate from Switzerland, replied to 
M. de Freycinet, and proposed for president of the 
conference M. Duclerc, a French delegate, who 
was duly elected. 

Spain 

Negotiations for a commercial treaty with Amer- 
ica have been revived. Mr. Foster insists upon the 
settlement of the claims of Americans for indem- 
nity due under the award of the Washington arbi- 
tration commission and a more exact fulfilment of 
the first protocol of February, 1854. which the 
Spanish authorities in Cuba are evading. 

The cholera continues its ravages, the deaths re- 
ported averaging about seven hundred daily. 
\ widespread conspiracy against the government 
has been discovered. Several of the revolutionists 
have recently been captured and condemned to | 

death. 
Russia. 

It is semi-officially denied at St. Petersburg, that 
the Zulfikar Pass has been occupied by Russian 
troops. General Komaroff made slight movements 
of troops there to prevent a surprise by an Afghan 
attack. He has been ordered to hold the positions 
to enable him to occupy the defiles, if necessary. 
The government is firmly determined to do nothing | 
that may compromise the pending negotiations 
with England. 

The Russian harvest prospects continue dis- | 
couraging. The reaping of the winter wheat in 
the Southern provinces gives barely a middling re- 
turn. The present outlook is that the summer 
wheat crops will everywhere within the Empire 
yield poor harvests. 


General Items. 

London sugar refiners are grumbling over the 
fact that the United States Government gives to | 
American refiners, a drawback of the amount of 
the duties on sugar exported; they claim that this 
is ruining the sugar industry of Great Britain. 

The Mahdi is alive again this week. 

Renewed shocks of earthquake have been felt in | 
the Vale of Cashmere, and more than fifty lives 
have been lost. 

Colombia advices state that a battle has recently 
been fought between the government forces and the 
revolutionists, in which 1000 men are said to have 
been killed. 

An American named John Platt, belonging in 
Yonkers, N. Y., having been mistaken for Ex- 
President Sesario, was shot and instantly killed by 
a military guard at San Domingo on the 28th ult. 

Cairo advices state that Kassala was attacked by 
the rebels on the 15th and 16th of July, but their 
attempt to capture the place was repulsed by the 
garrison. It is reported that the rebel loss was 
3000 in killed and wounded. 

It is reported that 1000 youths and women in the 
villages under French protection in West Africa, 
have been captured by the King of Dahomey’s fol- 
lowers, and taken into Dahomey to be sacrificed at 
he cannibalistic feasts. 


Business Hotices. 








As An Investment. 


A prominent business man said tous: “Ir 
the spring my wife got all run down ana 
could not eat anything: poses ‘our stere 
1 saw a pile of Hood's Sarsaparilla in tne 
window, and | gota bottle. After taking it 
a week she had a rousing appetite, and it 
did her everything. She took three bottles, 
and it was tue best thece dollars L ever in 
vested.” C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Yrice, $1.00; six for $5.00. Sold by druggists 


Marriages and Deaths, 








MARRIED. 

In Brewster, July 9, by Rev. H. Coffin of Plymouth, 
Mass., Walter © er of Providence. R. I., to Clara D. 
Freeman of Brewster. 

In Chelsea, July 16, by Rev. Jesse Wagner, Hiram 
T. Foster to Mary A. Dunton. 

In Neponset, July 16, by Rev. Edward Cooke, D. D., 
of noun Centre, Mr. George E. Curry to Miss Ciara 


. 
7 





DIED. 
In Barnstable, July 12, Miss Alice T. Bacon, 88 yrs. 
Berlin, Mass., July 16, Mary Ann, wife of Deacon 


In 
John Parker, 84 


hi!” yelled ot' ers, as the line 


rapidly lengthened and :le street became 
blocked. 


the driver of a truck who wanted to cross the 


Finally a policeman seized one of them and 
threw her into the car and barely rescued the 
other from being run over by an express 
The car in which her friend was 
rolling up town was well on its way before 
she recovered suflicient breath to tell the po- 
liceman that she wanted to go to Fifty-ninth 
street and that her companion wanted to cross 


Tricks ror THE Marker.—Our English 


have been sold a dozen times, and can not be | 


small payment, to bind the bargain, should | 
be examined, to see that it does not cover a | 


Japan has organized mail routes | 





7 mos. 
In Brockton, July 13, Lyman Clark, 78 yre. 





Taylor, 83 yre. 8 mos. 
In Cambridge, July 16, Michael Webb, &7 yrs. 


i 78 yrs. 
late Alexander McFarland, 70 yrs. 


White, 84 yrs. 4 mos. 
1 In Chelsea, July 12, Daniel Eveleth, 74 yrs. 4 mos. 
, | widow of John Crosby, 80 yrs. § mos. 
In Mattapan, July 14, Kimball B 
6 mos. 
In Newburyport, July 9, Ariel Pearson, 91 yrs. 


Nicker: on, 7 


yrs. 7 mos. 

In Plymouth, July 13, Clement Bates, 92 yrs. 

In Salem, July 14, Col. Thomas B. Fenly, 72 yrs. 
mos. 


In Taunton, July 9, Martha Wrigley, 82 yrs. 

In Worcester, July 15, Russell R. Shepard, 73 yrs. 
mos. 
Dea. Jonas M. Miles, 86 yrs. 6 mos. 
yrs. 6 mos. 


yrs. 2 mos. 

















rey, 71 yrs. 


n Meriden, N. H., July 13, Caroline, widow of John 


Marsh, 79 yrs. 


In South Newmarket, N. H., July 17, Col. Dani! D. 


Brodhead, f rmerly of Boston. 
In South Newmarket, N. 
ter, wife of Col. Daniel D. 

Boston. 





Ba- Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
ENGLAND 


the advertisement in the NEW 


FARMER. 


In Cambridge, July 13, Sarah H., wife of Simeon 


In Cambridge, July 18, Rey. Oliver Stearns, D. D., 
n Charlestown, July 9, Frances M., widow of the 


In Charlestown, July 13, Maria, widow of Jacob K 


In Leominster, July 13, Mrs. Elizabeth Crosby, 


2 yrs. 


08. 

In Newburyport, July 13, Capt. William Lane, 72 

In Springfield, July 15, Henry R. Vaille, M. D., 76 
yrs 


In Worcester, July 16, Anstis K., widow of the late 
In West Roxbury, July 14, Lemuel Kingsbury, 73 


In West Koxbury, July 15, Ephraim M. Dudley, 77 


In Yarmouth, Me., July 15, Capt. James J. Humph- 


H., July 17, Almena (Cut 
Brodhead, former!y of 





| Dew Advertisements, 





BOSTON & LOWELL 


RAILROAD. 
“MERRIMACK VALLEY ROUTE” 


—TO THE— 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC, 


AND ALL PARTS OF 
VERMONT, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
AND CANADA. 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


| Good going and returning until October are on sale at 

| the Company’s Boston offices, 218 Washington street, 

| and at Causeway station at following raies; also at 

| Lawrence and Lowell stations, and at 85 Washington 
street, Salem, at proportionate rates 








| Acton, P.Q . . . $16.00 Meredith, N. H. . , $5.30 
Alexandria Bay,N.Y.18.55 Milford, N H. . 2.60 
| Alburgsprings, Vt. . 12.50 Montreal, Ca., . 16.00 


Ambherrt, N. H. 2.40 
Antrim, N. H. ... 390 
Ashland, N. H 5.0 


Bennington, N. H. . 3.80 


Montpelier, Vt... . 9.50 
Mt. PleasantHo.,N H 11.00 
Mt. Washington,NH 17.00 
Newbury, N - 8 5.00 


} Bethlehem, N. H. . 11.50 | Newbury, Ve... . . 8.65 
Bradtord, N. H. .. 4.75 | Newport, N. H.... 5.60 
sristol, N. H. . 4.50 | Newport, Vt... . 12.00 
Burlington, Vt - » 11.15) No. Woodstock, N.H 7.70 
Campton, N. H. 6.60 | No. Stratford, N. H. 11.00 


Campton Village, N.H 6.80} Norwich, Vt... . . 6.75 


Canaan, N. H. - 550] Ottawa, Ca. .. . . 20.00 
Center Harbor, N. H. 400) Peterburo’, N. H. . 4.70 
Claremont, N. H. 6.00| Plymouth, N. H. . . 6.30 
Crawford Ho., N. H. 11.60| Potter Place, N. H.. 450 


Colebrook, N. H.. .13 00 | Protile House, N. H. 13.80 
Danbury, N. H. - 500; do. do 


Connecticut Lake,NH17.00' Quebec, Ca. . . 18.00 
Kast Lebanon, N. H. 6.10, St. Albans, Vt. - « 12.00 
6.00 | St. Johnsbury, Vt. . 10.00 | 


Enfield, N. H. 
Fabyan’s, N. H. . . 11.00 
Franklin, N.H.. . 2 
Grafton Centre, N.H. 65. 

Greenfield, N. H.. . 3.35 


Saguenay River, Ca. 26.00 
St. Leon Springs,Ca. 18.00 
Sheldon Springs, Vt. 13.50 
Sherbrooke, Ca - 14.00 











Groveton Jc., N. H.10.75| So. Lyndeboro’., . . 3.00 
Hancock, N. H.. 3.80 | Sorel, Ca... .. « « 16.50 
Harrisville, N. H.. 4.10 | Stowe, Vt. . « ce- 
Ilaverhill, N. H. .. 8.60 | Sunapee, is Es 6 oe Bl 
Highgate Springs, Vt 12.50 | Tilton, N. H. .... 7 
Hillsboro’, N. H. . . 4.25) Twin Mt. Ho., N. H.10.75 


Jefferson, N. H .11.€0| Warner, N. H. 





Keene, N. H.. ... 5.40) Warren, N. H. ... 7.00 
Laconia, N. HH... 4.00} Weirs, N.H..... 4.00 
Lake Village, NH. 4.00} W. Thornton, N. H. 7.20 
Lancaster, N. H. . . 1075) Wells River, Vt. . . 8.90 
wake Meguntic . . . 17.00} Whitefield, N. H.. . 10.50 
Lebanon, N. H. 6.25 | White Riv. Junc. Vt. 6.40 


9.75 | Wilton, N.H. ... 2.75 
00| Wolfboro’, N. H. . 

Woodstock, N. H. . 7.40 

Woodsville, N. H 


Lisbon, N H eee 
Littleton, N. H. . . 10. 
Lyndonville, Vt. . . 10.00 
Maplewood, N. Hl. . 11.20 
Marlboro’, N.H. . . 5.00} 


Through Trains Leave Boston 


For the White Mountains, 9.30 A. M. and 1.00 
P.M. Parlor Cars to Fabyan and Jefferson at 9.30 
A. M. 
Car to Fabyan at 1.00 P. M. 

For Montreal, and all parts of Vermont and 
Canada, 8.30 A. M., 1.00 and 7.00 P. M Parlor Cars 


through to Montreal at 8.30 A. M. and 1.00 P. M., and 
Sleeping Cars at 7.00 P.M 
4li White Mountain Trains stop for Dinner at the 


Pemigewasset House, Plymouth 
Send six cents in stamps for a copy; of Summer 
Saunterings by the B. & L. 
Cc. Ss. MELLEN, General Superintendent. 
30 LUCLUS TUTTLE, General Passenger Agt 


: NEW ENGLAND 


GONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


toston, Mass., ; in America: Largest 

and Best Equipped in the WORL D—100 Instruct 
ors, 1971 Students last year. Thorough Instruction in 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, P o and Organ Tun- 
ng, Fine Arts, Oratory, I rature, French, German 
and Italian Lang hb Gymnast 
ete. Tuition, $5 ard and ro $45 to 
per terin 
illust 










ated ¢ endar, giving Tall information, address, 
4. TOURJER, Dir., Franklin Sq., BOSTON, Mass. 
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ZIMMERMAN 


_FRUIT & VEGETABLE 


EVAPORATOR 


Made of Galvanized Iron. 6 SIZES. 
16,000 SOLD. Economical, Dura- 
ble and Fire Proof. Will pay for 
itself in 30 days use, out of sale of 
its own products. 
F R E b | Our Illustrated Cata- 
. logue and Treatise, 
Address ZIMMERMAN M’F’G CO., 
Bur.tneTon, Iowa, 
AGENTS WANTED. 














CURED. 


The Opium and Morphine its can be © 
and secret y cured at e perf 


i] om y th ect 
treatment of Dr. KANE, (late Supt’d’t of the De- 


Quincey Hospital, and author of several ks on 
nm), No pain, nervousness, or lost sleep. A cer. 

nd reliab.e cure,endorsed by the Medical pro- 

No interference with business, Sealed 

L.T, with charges, medical endorsements 
timonials, sent Free. Strict Privacy. 

E, 174 Fulton St. ew York. 
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Listen to Your Wife. 


The Manchester Guardian, June 8th, 1883, says: 
At one of the 

“Windows” 

Looking on the woodland ways 

With clumps of rhododendroms and great masses 
of 

May blossoms 

“There was an interesting group. It 
one who had been a 

“Cotton spinner,” but was now so 


included 


Paralyzed ! ! ! 

That he could only bear to lie in a reclining posi- 
tion. This refers to my case. I was first 

Attacked twelve years ago with 

“Locomotive Ataxy (a paralytic disease of nerve 
fibre rarely if ever cured,) and was for several 
years barely able to get about, 

And for the last 

Five years not able to attend to my business, 
although 

Many things have been done for me. 
The last experiment being 

Nerve stretching, two years ago. 
I was voted into the 

Home for Incurables ! 

Near Manchester, in May; 1882, I am no 

Advocate ;’ 

“For anything in the shape of patent” 

Medicines ? 

And made many objections to my dear wife’s 
constant urging to try Hop Bitters, but finally to 
pacify her— 

Consented ! ! 

I had not quite finished the first bottle when I 
felt a change come over me. This was Saturday, 
November 3d. On Sunday morning I felt so strong 
I said to my room companions, “I was sure I could 

“Walk !” 

So started across the floor and back. 

I hardly knew how to contain te I was all 
over the house. I am gaining strength each day, and 
can walk quite safe without any 

“Stick !”’ 

Or support. 
soon to be able to earn my own living again. 
been a member of the Manchester 

“Royal Exchange” 

For nearly thirty years, and was mos: heartily con- 
gratulated on going into the room on Thursday last. 

Very gratefully yours, JOHN BLACKBURN, 
57 Teneriffe St., Higher Broughton. 
MANCHESTER, (Eng.) Dec, 24, 1883. 4t30 


I am now at my own house, and hope 
I have 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOUR4UD’S 


Oriental Cream or Magical Beautifier 
Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freck- 
les, Moth-Patch- 
es, Rash and Skin 
diseases, and ev- 
ery blemish ou 
beauty, and de- 
fies detection. It 
has stood the test 
of thirty years, 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it to 
be sure the prep- 
aration is proper- 
ly made. Acce 
no counterfeit of 
similar name. 
The distinguish- 
ed Dr. L. A. 






Sayre, said to a lady of the havt ton (a patient :)—“ As 
you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of all the Skin prepara- 
tions.”” One bottle will last six months, using it eve 
day. Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair 
without injury to the skin. 

Mme M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., 


N. Y. 

For sale by all druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.5., Canadas and Europe. #9 Be- 
ware of base imitations. $1000 Reward for arrest and 
proof of any one selling the same. léteo' 


New Scrap Pictures and 12 Hidden Name Cards 
7 0c. Sample Book 5 cts. L. JONES & CO., 
Nassau, N. Y. 13t20 
ARMERS, mechanics, mariners, boys, girls, val- 
uable information free, or useful article sent for 2 ct 
om Address M’f'r, B. C., Newburyport, Mass. 











No two alike, cards, name in gold, lic. H. R 
2 OVERTON, New Hartford, Conn. 11309 


Parlor Car to Plymouth, and Mann Boudoir 





& “THE PERFECT 


SIDE-HILL PLOW, 






2 
“| Plow 
Side Hill Plow, and if not the best Piow 
tained can be returned free of expense 
g | 80ld from Boston in 1884. 


HORSE POWERS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


to be ob 


3 


Send for Descriptive 


Found at last in the Improved North American 
We will send @s to any one in want ofa | 


Over 800 | 


Cireular 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Ensilage Machinery, | Daniels’ Patent Ensilage Gutter. 


and Price Luist. 


Cc. H. THOMPSON & CO., 


71 Clinton, 


SO and 82 So. Market Sts. 











=. 
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Se 


THE ROSS © 


a 


<= CUTTER. 


The Strongest, most Durable and most Rapid Cutier ever produed, 


Warranted by the Manufacturers to do double the work of 
any other machine of equal size. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 





CALL 


The Hildreth Horse Power 


HAS MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE THAN ANY OTHER, 


AND EXAMINE. 

















All kinds of Agricultural Implements, Seeds, Wooden 
Ware, Wood’s Ice Tools, &e. 
Send for our Complete Illustrated Catalogue. 





PARKER & WOOD, 


No. 49 No. Market St., Boston. 





It has no 
shorten its life 





not at work. 
“clap trap 
much as another. 





materials are kept constantly on hand. 
Full satisfaction guaranteed to patrons. 


longest stroke mill, and is the only Solid 
square to the wind when at work, and squarely 
It needs no friction brake to sto; 
aulair, built to be auctioned off for whatever is bid, but is a standard article, 
We send experienced men to put up jobs 
Our Warehouse is the largest one East of Chicago, where Windmills, Pumps, Tanks, and other water 


Large Railroad jobs filled at short notice 
&@- For Circulars apply to 


WHEELER’S 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL 


Is the favorite, wherever known; has received more honors than any 
thing of the kind ever constructed 
Centennial, and at four other World’s Fairs; also, at the 
hibition of Rvilroad Appliances 
the N. E. Fair, and has 
where it has come into 
been tested 18 years; 
renders it thoroughly 


It took the award 
National Ex 
Silver Medals from 
Prize at every State Fair in N. E., 
ther mills. It has 
ilmost perfect mechanism 
stormproof, and noiseless, 


highest 


It received Five 
taken First 
working competition with 
over 20,000 in use Its 
efficient. Aut 








matic, 


Friction Balls or other loose joints to impair its efficiency, or 

rhose parts of the Eclipse taking the most strain are ot 

wrought iron, and all wearing parts are machine finished. It is the 
Wheel Mill which stands 


out of the wind when 
stop it. The Eclipse is no 
costing one man aa 
rv workmen are tolerated. 
supply 


} 


No dishonest agents « 


Geared Windmills for 


L. H. WHEELER, No. 68 Pearl Street, Boston. 





Power, with all necessary machinery supplied. 
CURRANT 
HEAD- 


FAY 


CL. FR Cc ALOGUES. 


BEST ST 
IN THE 
WoRLD 
LERS AND PLANTERS. EVERY NG 8 
EO. 8. JOSSELY N. FREDONIA, N. * a. eihmesaaen 





SMALL FRUITS AND TREES. LOW TO DE 
ASS. EE BAT Lo 
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y ANTED.--A FIRST CLASS, ES PERI- 
enced Herdsman (unmarried and between 30 
and 40 years of age,) on a farm about 20 miles from 
Boston. No application considered which does not 
furnish references. Address P.O. Box 2932, Boston, 
Mass., stating wages. 3130 


IRON TURBINE WIND 















Durable. 


Is no heavier and will run 
in a lighter breeze than the 
common Wooden Wheel. 
Will not shrink, swell, warp 
or rattle. Also the 
BUCKEYE FORCE PUMP, 
> Double acting. Non-freezing. 
a1.B.EVERETT& CO. 
43 So. Market St., Boston. 
Send for Circulars. 


__coptf iz 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are un 
surpassed by any in the market. 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. Brown, Treas. ly28 SALEM, MASS. 


REWARD! Of $10--$50 to every person 
' 


sending us valuable information of 
School Vacancies and Needs. No trouble or expense 
Send stamp for circulars to 
CHICAGO SCHOOL AGENCY, 
185 South Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
N. B.—We want all kinds of Teachers for Schools and 
Families. 28 


Real Estate---Stock. 


GREAT BARGAIN! | 
BEST STOCK FARM 


IN INDIANA IS NOW FOR SALE. 


Located on Chicago, St. Louis, and Pittsburgh Rail 
road, 35 miles west of Logansport, and 20 miles north 
of Lafayette, Ind. Containing 1600 acres in a square 
body, all well fenced, and divided by cross-fences into 
meadows and pastures of convenient size. On it are | 
a dwelling-house of medium size; two other houses | 
for the help employed on the farm; the largest and | 
best barn in the State, arranged purposely for stock ; 
two other barns for horses; blacksmith-shop, carpen 
ter-shop, poultry-house, tool-house, wagon shed, a 
corn-crib 60x40 feet, sheep-shed, ete. There is a large 
orchard consisting of a variety of apple, pear, and 
yeach trees, and an abundance of small fruit. The 
urm is well watered and specially adapted for raising 
stock on an extensive scale. 

This splendid pooper can be bought at the very 
low price of $25.00 PER ACRE, including all 
improvements. Address FRANK PARMELEE, 
156 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 4127” 


Legal Rotices. 


| (YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
| COSETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COUR. 
| Jo all persons interested in the lands of which 
| 
| 











| 


JO-HUA BROWN, late of Stow, in said County, 
died seised in this State: Whereas, HENKRY GATES, 
Administrator of the estate of Martha Brown of stow, 
in said County, deceased, has presented to said Court 
his petition pepenenaens that said Martha was the 
wife of «aid Joshua, deceased, and him surviving, and 
was entitled to his real estate in fee to an amount not 
| exceeding five thousand dollars in value, and praying 
| that the same may be assigned to him, as administra 
tor aforesaid by said Court, as provided by law. You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to be 
holden at Cambridge, in said County, on the first 
Tuesday of September next, at nine o'clock in the 
forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, against the 
same. And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each person 
interested who can be found within the State, four 
teen days at least before said Court, and if any one 
cannot be so found, by also publishing the same in 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, a@ newspaper printed 
at Boston once in each week, for three weeks at least 
before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge ot 
said Court, this fifteenth day of July, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 

Rt30 J. H. LER, Register. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, Next of Kin, and all other per 
sons interested in the Estate of SYLVIA BOUTELLE, 
late of Winchester, in said County, deceased, Greet 
ing: Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to 
be the last will and testament of said deceased has 
been presented to said Court, for Probate, by Exocu 
MUNROE, who pape that letters testamentary may 
be issued to him, the executor therein named, 
and that he may be exempt from giving a surety or 
sureties on his bond pursuant to said will and statute ; 
You are hereby cited to — ata Probate Court, to 
be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on 
the first Tuesday of September next, at nine o'clock be- 
fore noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the news- 
paper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed 
at Boston, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge ot 
said Court, this vy aoe ey day of July, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty five. 

3130” J.H TYLER, Register. 














OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of DAVID SKELTON, late of 
Burlington, in said County, deceased, intestate: 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
nt a letter of administration on the estate of said 
eceased, not already administered to WALLACE F. 
HENDLEY, of Lexington, in the County of Middlesex ; 
You are hereby cited to coger at a Probate Court, to 
be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on 
the first Tuesday of September next, at nine o'clock be- 
fore noon, to show cause,if any you have, against 
granting the same. And the said petitioner is here- 
y directed to give public notice thereof, by publish- 
ing this citation once a week, for three successive 
weeks, in the news r called the New ENGLAND 
FARMER, printed at ton, the last publication to 
be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this fourteenth day of July, in the year 
undred and 


one thousand eight h elgh -five. 
4.8. LER. Register 





MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, tors, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of FANNY G. FLINT, late 
of North Reading, in said County, deceased, intestate : 
Whereas application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of administration on the estate of 
said deceased, to SAMUEL P. BreeD, of North Read. 
ing, in the County of Middlesex; You are hereby cited 
to cqpomt as a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge. 
in County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of 
July instant, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, ifany you have, against 
_ = <titioner is hereb - yt ed ney 
notice areal, y publishing tation once a w 
for three suaneedire weeks, in the newspaper called 
the New ENGLAND —- at Boston, the 
last publication to be two , at least, before said 


Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this seventh pe hw By in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and or. ve. 

Staey J. H. TYLER, 


ting the same. 











PURE WHITE LEAD, 
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THE LIVE SELECTED BY THE U.S. COV Tf 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


\>-. 


Burlington 


Route 


, 0.B.&0.R.R, 





It is the only line with its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City. 
it connects in Union Depots with through trains from 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 
and all Eastern points. It is the principal line to 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
It traverses all of the six great States of ILLINOIS, 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 
with branch lines to all their important cities and 

towns. 

From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, ft runs 
every day in the year from one to three elegantly 
equipped through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 

Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and Cedar Ra 
hicago and Sioux 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Omaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 

Its equipment is complete and first class in every 
particular, and at all important points Interlocking 
Switches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc. 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent inthe United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER 1s1 V.P. & Gen. Mar., Cricac 

HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mar., CrHicaaco. 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. AaTt., CHicaco. 
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ix, we believe, unequalled for honest work- 
manship, quality of material, simplicity, 
strength, durability, ease of management, 
lightness of draft, quality and quantity of 
work, adaptability to any and all conditions 
of crop and surface. 

Particular attention is called to its Tilting 
Lever, rolling Finger-Bar, enclosed Gear, 
close Guards, and narrow Sections. 

Every disinterested person who has given 
EW WARRIOR a careful examination 
ledges that it possesses p ts of su- 
peric y over all others. 

It challenges any competing machine for 
work or durability. 

Send for Cireular and our Illustrated Al- 
manac for 1885. 


WARRIOR MOWER CO., 
Little Falls, N.Y. 21 S. Market St., Boston. 
7teop20 
HIGHEST AWARD! 
A Silver Medal, at the 15th Annual Exhibition, 1884 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 


STOVER WINDMILL. 


This old and reliable mill is the simplest, 
strongest, and most durable Windmill 
made. Every farmer or other 
person intending to purchase 
should examine it. It take: 
care of itseifin gales, has but 
three oiling places, turns on 
anti friction baill-bearings, which require 
no olling, and has no superior in finish, 
poor & workmanship. Send for Cata-. 
ogue and testimonials. 

HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., Sole New England 
13t27 Agents, Room 17, Mason Building, Boston. 


Stonington Line 
FOR NEW YORK, “West” 


West. 
Only Line 


Running Reclining 
Chairs without extra charge. 

Exprese train leaves Boston & Providence 
BR. K. Station daily (Sundays excepted) at 6.30 
P. M., arriving at Stonington 9.20 P. + and New 
York 6 A. M. 

Tickets and Staterooms secured at 214 Washington, 
corner State Street, and Boston and Providence R. R. 
Station. J. W. RICHARDSON, Agent, Boston. 

A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. B. & P. R. R. 


THE POULTRY WORLD 


AS BEEN PUBLISHED OVER THIR- 

teen years. Is the best Monthly Magazine ever 
published upon fowl-keeping, for pleasure and for 
profit. Splendidly illustrated. Practical. 


$1.25 PER YEAR. 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY YARD, 


The only weekly Journal in existence which is devoted 
exclusively omen 9 $1.50 per year. Both periodi- 


cals to one address, 
H. H. STODDARD, 
Editor and Publisher, 
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sy - ss Martford, Ct. 
A PRIZE fet saris Peete mace 


help you to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. All, of either sex, succeed from 
first hour. The broad road to fortune opens before 
the workers, absolutely sure. At once address, TRUE 
& CO., Augusta, Maine. 26107 





ANTED fettotmaxetea to 4 siny sual at hee 
10 a 
own homes, Work sent by mail.No canvassiog. "ad 

with stamp Crown Mg. Co., 294 Vine St., Cin'ti,O. 
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HELP FURNISHED, sccs’singic hands spe: 
ity. With our contracts and the times, 
Farmers can get winterservice, save , and have 
time to read, think and wisdom and 
prove. CHARLES T. PARSONS, 
Northampton, Mass. 
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oetry. 


From The Augusta Chronicle. 
AT ARLINGTON. 





BY J. R. RANDALL, AUTHOR OF “MY MARYLAND.” 


The broken column, reared in air, 
To him who made our country great, 
Can almost cast its shadow where 
The victims of a grand despair, 
In tong, long ranks of death, await 
The last loud trump, the Judgment Sun, 
Which comes for all, and soon or late, 
Will come for those at Arlington. 


In that vast sepulchre repose 

The thousands reaped from every fray; 
The menin blue, who once uprose 
In battle front to smite their foes— 

The Spartan bands who wore the gray. 
The combat o’er, the death hug done, 

In Summer blaze or Winter's snows, 
They keep the truce at Arlington. 


And, almost lost in myriad graves 
Of those who gained the unequal fight, 
Are mounds that hide Confederate braves 
Who reck not how the North wind raves, 
In dazzling day or dimmest night, 
O'er those who lost and those who won. 
Death holds no parley which was right— 
Jehovah judges Arlington. 


The dead had rest; the dove of peace 

Brooded o’er both with equal wings; 
To both had come that great surcease, 
The last omnipotent release 

From all the world’s delirious stings. 
To bugle deaf, and signal gun 

They slept, like heroes of old Greece, 
Beneath the glebe at Arlington. 


And in the Stage benignant reign, 
The sweet May woke her harp of pines; 
Teaching her choir a thrilling strain 
Of jubilee to land and main, 
She danced in emerald down the lines, 
Denying largess bright to none, 
She saw no difference in the signs 
That told who slept at Arlington. 


She gave her grasses and her showers 
To all alike who dreamed in dust; 
Her song birds wove their dainty bowers 
Amid the jasmine buds and flowers, 
And piped with an impartial trust, 
Waifs of the air and liberal sun! 
Their guileless giees were kind and just 
To friend and foe at Arlington. 


And ‘mid the generous Spring there came 
Some women of the land, who strove 
To make this funeral field of fame 
Glad as the May, God’s altar flame, 
With rosy wreaths of mutual love, 
Unmindful who had lost or won, 
They scorned the jargon of a name— 
No North, no South at Arlington. 


The Story Celler. 


From The Argosy. 
ry 99 





“ NUMBER 


. 

‘“‘Number 457,” ever since his entrance into 
the convict jail, had always stoutly maintained 
his innocence. His name was Thos. Steph- 
ens, but this was not of so much importance, 
either to himself or his warders, as the fact 
that a neat little badge with ‘‘P. S. 10” on it, 
was stitched on to his sleeve. In fact, he had 
been allotted ten years of penal servitude for 
alleged embezzlement. 

A man of splendid physique, with a light 
and springy step, which even prison discipline 


the prison, are a little farther on, on the 
ight-hand side of the interior quadrangle. 

is, at least, was the case before structur- 

al alterations were made. The whole space 


in the quadrangle was graveled over. 
The Doctor's ents were not guarded ; 
all that anybody to do was to step up to 


the outer door, enter it, and then knock at 
the inner door on the left. 

The Governor was not quite so easily ac- 
cessible. There was a warder always march- 
ing up and down before his entrance—one of 
the so-callegCivil Guards. 

If any convict, therefore, thought of escap- 
ing from the inside jail, he had two barriers 
to pass; the first was the gateway leading out 
from this interior quadrangle, where a porter 
was, of course, stationed. The second was 
the great main entrance gate, leading through 
the massive and towering wall whic _— 
the prison. At this gate there was always a 
strong picket of the Civil Guard posted— 
men armed with loaded rifles, who could be 
trusted to use them, too, in case of any at- 
tem outbreak. 

e space between the inner building and 
the outer walls, was occupied by some small 
sheds for workmen, and for the rest, was 
bare. Here the convicts exercised, when not 
allowed out in the fields. They might be 
seen any day of the week working in gangs, 
pulling trucks full of stones along to a part 
of the walls which was being strengthened, or 
exercising under the control of a couple of 
warders. 

And always that ominous ‘‘outer circle” of 
men of the Civil Guard overlooked what was 

‘oing on—men standing watching all around 
the convicts, ata little distance off, their 
muskets resting under their arms or over their 
shoulders. Well did the jail-birds know the 
meaning of that ring of armed custodians, 
ever attendant upon them. 

To return to Stephens. Nursing his furi- 
ous and suppressed’ hate, he plotted through 
the whole mght. By dawn his plans were 
matured, At six he was roused by the bell 
inside his cell ringing vigorously. 

‘*My last day in this hole!” he muttered to 
himself. 

What was his design? It was well known, 
that, as arule, it was sheer madness fora 
convict to dream of breaking out from the in- 
terior of the prison. Escapes sometimes did 
occur, but then that was when the prisoners 
were in the fields, or perhaps under cover of 
a suddenly settling mist, one man might 
elude the vigilance of his guard. Such inci- 
dents, even under circumstances like that, 
were rare. How would escape from the 
double girdle of stone walls, the warders in 
the interior quadrangle, and the strong guard 
at the outer gate, be anyway possible for 
Stephens ? 

He knew he had one thing in his favor— 
this was his resemblance to the Doctor. If 
he could only use that, deftly, he might es- 
cape his guardians. He determined to try. 
He knew that in an hour, when the convicts 
were being marshalled in the quadrangle, 
preparatory to going out, or to return to 
their cells, there occurred moments when a 
man might make a move without being seen 
by a warder. Surely he would have time to 
step into the portal near the Doctor's room, 
rap and enter. Then—woe to the Doctor! 





could not subdue, his bonds galled him terri- 
bly. It is not necessary here to discuss 
whether he really was guilty of the offense for 
which he had been originally convicted. 

Many persons doubted the justice of his 
sentence. It was certainly uncommon for 
any Lowmoor prisoner to be perpetually in- 
forming the warders, chaplain, doctor and | 
Governor—as ‘‘Number 457” did—that he 
was entirely innocent. The officials treated 
his assertions with indifference. What did it 
matter to them? They very justly felt that 
they were not a court of criminal appeal. 
What seemed to exasperate Stephens more 
than anything else was the idea that such a 
mean offense as robbing an employer, could 
be laid to his charge. 

But by far the most remarkable thing about 
the man, at all events from the point of view 
of the inmates of Her Majesty’s convict es- 
tablishment, was the resemblance he bore to 
the prison doctor. At the time of which I 
write, many years ago, Dr. Brand occupied 
this position. He was aman who does not 
appear to have been liked among the prison- 
ers, although he was popular with the warders 
and high officials. He had a clear-cut, florid 
face, stood about five feet nine inches high, 
and was of an athletic figure. 

In all these respects Stephens was his liv- 
ing image, his almost exact counterpart, ex- 
cept that he was about an inch taller. The 
likeness between the two men was almost 
ridiculous. It served as a common subject of 
conversation in a place where there were few 
topics of interest, were life was an unvarying 
routine, and where Nature for quite half the 
year, presented an aspect of gloom and 
mountainous bleakness not to be surpassed in 
any part of the Kingdom. 

it was perhaps natural that Dr. Brand 
should not altogether appreciate his resem- 
blance to a convict. Surly as his manner was 
to all the prisoners, to Stephens he was very 
brutal. The latter knew the cause, and he 
hated the Doctor for despising him. But he 
did not hate bim more than he hated most of 
the prison warders; not half as much as he 
detested the Governor, who seemed—so he 
thought—to take great delight in tormenting 
him. 

There is no place in the world, where, if a 
person in authority wishes to exercise a petty 
spite, he can do it with greater effect than in 
a convict jail. 

Captain X , the Governor at this date, 
was neither a good man, nor a good-natured 
one. He meddleda great deal with prison 
duties which ought to have been left to the 
warders, and the latter, in consequence, did 
not like him. He was both a martinet and a 
man who was culpably indulgent to persons 
who had gained his favor. The best road to 
this end was the adoption of a cringing man- 
ner and passive acquiescence in the wisdom 
and power of the Governor. 

At a very early period of Stephens’s cap- 
tivity, soon after his transference from a Lon- 
don jail, he had reason to regard Captain 
X—— with feelings of strong aversion. 
There was, in fact, a mutual repulsion be- 
tween the two men, which is a dangerous 
state of things where one is absolutely at the 
mercy of the other. 

In the wild, powerful nature of this prison- 
er, Captain X recognized a spirit which 
would never bow before him, which he would 
have to break, as he could not bend it. 

He had a theory of his own as to the best 
way of taming unruly subjects. His formula 
was this : 

“If they’re strong, brawny fellows, who 
ought to be out working on the fields, put 
them to stitching in the tailors’ shop, and 
vice versa; there’s nothing makes them so 
mad as that.” 

No doubt he was perfectly right. After a 
fortnight of being cooped up in a stufly room 
with fifty or sixty other convicts, all tailoring, 
Stephens’s powerful frame craved for exercise. 
The Governor saw it, and was delighted. 
Stephens asked him to be allowed out-of-door 
work. The only reply Captain X—— gave, 
was : 

‘Don’t dictate tome! You'll get double 
hours tomorrow in the shop for your inso- 
lence !” 

Stephens ground his teeth together, but 
said nothing. A week more of this discipline 
made him really ill. The doctor physicked 
him with the vilest drugs in the Pharmacopeia 
—a practice of Dr. Brand's when he chose to 
think that a patient was ‘‘shamming.” 

The next time Stephens had a chance of 
seeing the Governor, he complained to him 
that he was ill, and that the doctor refused to 
send him to the prison infirmary. 

Captain X—— looked at Stephens, and 
thought he seemed really weak enough to be 
put at once on hard, out-door exercise—the 
other branch of the taming process. 

«The doctor knows what's best for you,” 
he said. ‘‘You shan’t go to the infirmary, 
but you shall go somewhere else tomorrow.” 

‘‘Where’s that, sir?” asked Stephens. 

**To the fields.” 

‘But Iam not strong enough,” Stephens 
said. ‘I am ill; I feel as if T could hardly 
drag myself along.” 

“You'll drag yourself there, I promise 
you,” replied the Governor, coolly exasperat- 
ing. 
es he strode away, Stephens muttered, 
loud enough for him to hear: 

‘I am bound to be even with you for this, 
some day.” 

This, of course, was sheer outrage and im- 
udence, and Stephens was severely punished. 
‘or one thing, he was placed in a punishment 

cell for four and twenty hours, which gave 
him the rest he was sorely in need of. 

Next day—it was toward the end of Sep- 
tember—no gangs were sent to the fields on 
the moor, because there was a local fog pre- 
vailing. It was merely a thick mist, produced 
by a cloud settling on the mountain plateau, 
on which the prison is situated. The jail be- 
ing at least fifteen hundred feet above sea 
level, and surrounded by rugged chains of 
hills, the clouds blowing in from the sea often 
enveloped the place in a dismal and clammy 
embrace. 

As he lay in his cell the night before, 
Stephens had formed a desperate resolution. 
A man of violent passions, and now grown 
heedless of consequences, he decided to risk 
one in an attempt to escape. If he 
could at the same time ce on 
the Governor, his oppressor, why, so much 
the merrier. 

It would be impossible to understand what 
follows in this a ot buildings ye on of 
the ion o} ildi pris- 
on, and the plan of the interior, All the of- 
ficers’ quarters were within the second 

guard the place. The 
the Gor seoking commo- 
dious, but not pretentious- i 
stands close to the gate; the Doctor's rooms 
which he officially enjoys whenever he is 
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An exchange of garb, most likely of a com- 
pulsory character, must take place. 

As if fortune favored him, on the day for 
the attempt, the mist I have described, en- 
veloped the mountain prison in its almost im- 
penetrable fold. 

The convicts were relegated to different 
kinds of work within the prison. Some had 
to put up with the solitude of their cells. In 
pursuancy of the Governor’s orders, Stephens 
was not one of these. As he could not be 
drafted out on to the fields, he was set among 
the gang in the stone yard. 

He had become used to degradation. Yet, 
now that he was forced to drag a heavy cart- 
load of of stone along, yoked with villains 
whose countenances betrayed them, the shame 
of his position increased his longing to es- 
cape. And he was weak, too, terribly weak ; 
the work demanded of him strained every 
limb, every nerve. 

At last the half-past twelve bell tinkled, 
which told the men to cease labor. Very 
soon they were marshalled in files, and were 
ready to march back into the interior quad- 
rangle. When they arrived there, it was the 
business of two warders to stand near and su- 
—- the entry of the convicts into the 

uge building, something like a gigantic fac- 
tory built of stone, where the cells were 
placed. 

Stephens contrived, in starting, to be one 
of the last men in the file. He knew then 
that when he got into the quadrangle he 
would be pretty close to the Doctor’s apart- 
ments. 

Dr. Brand’s little surgery was irreproacha- 
ble on the score of neatness. The Doctor 
was there now, having done his work at the 
infinmary, and was preparing to leave the 
prison, as he usually did at midday. He was 
whistling to himself, when the door opened. 
He was standing with his back to it, and was 
surprised that the person, whoever it was, 
had not rapped. Wheeling around, he be- 
held himself facing his second self, but in con- 
vict garb—the fellow Stephens, ‘‘Number 
457”—the man against whom he bore a stupid 
and unreasoning grudge. 

There must have been something of menace 
in the man’s look. 

‘‘What business have you here?” the Doc- 
tor ejaculated, fiercely. 

And at the same moment he involuntarily 
glanced aside to see what weapon he had 
within reach. 

Stephens saw the movement. If he had 
sprung forward and grappled with his enemy, 
he might have overpowered him; but Dr. 
Brand would be sure to shout, and bring all 
the warders in a swarm into the room. To 
persuade him by entreaties to consent to ex- 
change dresses, would be, he felt, utterly 
hopeless. 

All this whirled through his mind in a mo- 
ment. The next, he caught a heavy glass 
bottle from the nearest shelf, and flung it 
straight at the Doctor’s head. 

The aim was perfect. ‘The victim fell with 
athud and did not rise. Stephens stood, 
wondering and petrified for the moment, and 
perhaps half remorseful. Then, recollecting 
the imminent danger he was in, he knelt down 
to disrobe the prostrate man. 

But there was no need, for at that moment 
he caught sight of the inner sanctum, and saw 
a coat hanging ona peg. It was the Doctor's 
own great-coat. It would completely cover 
the prison trousers that he was obliged to 
wear, and a pair of thick boots, not of the un- 
mistakable prison cut, was under a chair. It 
was hardly a moment’s work for the convict 
to put these boots on his feet, to button very 
closely around him the Doctor's great-coat, 
and to open the door and walk boldly out in- 
to the quadrangle. E 

Apparently his absence had not been dis- 
covered. No warder was in sight. ‘There 
were the two gates to be passed before es- 
cape could be effected, but Stephens had 
something else to attend to before he thought 
of escaping. 

There was his account with the Governor 

to be settled. In that strange, wild nature, 
embittered by suffering, and maddened by ill- 
usage, revenge seemed even sweeter than lib- 
erty. 
Assuming as nearly as possible the Doctor's 
walk and manner, Stevens sauntered up to 
the doorway of the Governor's house. The 
sentry saluted him, and this gave him great 
encouragment. He asked the servant who 
came to the door, if the Governor was at 
home. 

*‘No; he has gone to Doveton for the day, 
and is not expected back till late.” 

For an instant Stephens thought of waiting 
till he returned. Then he felt it would be 
nothing but madness to do so. Yet he hesi- 
tated, for the idea of revenge on his oppress- 
or had taken deep root in his morbid imagina- 
tion. 

No; revenge must be deferred. Perhaps 
some day he would get his opportunity, but 
certainly it was not now. He had better 
make good his escape. But there was the 
gate to the inner square. That must be 
passed. As he approached it, he remembered 
the Doctor's usual habit, and so he began to 
whistle. 

‘‘Now, Mr. Day,” he said, speaking in a 
deep tone, as like the Doctor's voice as he 
knew how to assume. 

The porter emerged from the little den, 
gave him a quick glance, touched his hat, and 


“You are going ‘out very early, to-day, 
Doctor.” 

«Aye, aye,” said Stephens, and the gate 
swung open. One-half of the peril over, he 
thought. As he stepped out to cross the open 
space up to the main doorway, he felt his 
limbs quiver beneath him. Weakness and 
excitement were beginning to tell. He knew 
that he was in full view of the windows of the 
kitchen, the back of the Governor’s house, 
and some of the warders’ rooms. Every mo- 


did not see his approach for the moment. 
indly open the gate,” he said, loudly. 


‘*Expect me back in an hour.” 

“An hour!” exclaimed the youth. ‘‘It will 
take you two to do the distance, let alone, 
back again.” 

“‘An—how far is it? I've forgotten,” asked 
Stephens. 

‘Twelve true miles, sir,” replied the boy, 
= at his master’s apparent absence of 
mind. 

Another two minutes and the doctor's gi 
was a speck on the Remsworthy road. The 
doctor seemed to be whipping his steed, al- 
though the boy had rarely seen him do so be- 
fore. But it was none of his business, and, 
with his hands in his pockets, he sauntered 
off. 


ul. 

‘Well, what is your report?” 

‘Doctor's horse and chaise, sir, was found 
this side of Oliver's farm, but ‘Number 457,’ 
he wasn’t in it.” 

“No, I suppose not,” the Governor an- 
swered gruflly. ‘‘Where do you think he’s 


gone?” 
‘‘We can’t say. He may be in hiding on 
the wolds. If so, we’re sure to catch him 


sooner or later. On the other hand, he may 
have got off in the Doveton direction, and 
may intend getting aboard some vessel if he 
can.” 


“I presume all the ports have been 
warned ?” 

‘Yes; sir, and our men are a-scouring the 
whole Loam Valley and intend sweeping 
round by Beacon Hill and down the Dove; 
they'll find him if he’s on the moor.” 

The Governor thought for a moment or 
two. 

‘It’s strange,” he said at length, ‘‘that no- 
body set eyes on him after he got to the farm. 
What did he do at Oliver’s, eh? ” 

**‘Drove up as bold as you please and pre- 
tended to be the doctor. Went into the house 
and asked to see the patient. But, bless you, 
sir, the child as is sick wouldn’t look at him, 
and began to cry; she could tell he wasn't the 
right man, sharp enough.” 

‘Well, what then? Didn't any one else see 
through the disguise ? ” 

*‘Not one, sir. They told me as how he 
said—‘No. 457’ did—that the child was ex- 
cited, and he made ‘em all leave the room and 
said he would waita bit. Then they gave 
him some’at to eat by himself in the parlor, 
and by and by he walked out of the house. 
He said he was going to see if his horse was 
all right. He must have driven away then. 


They found he'd taken a loaf and a lot of 


cheese with him from the tablea; nyhow, he 
won't starve for a day or two. He's a 
plucky chap, if he is a conv’ct, sir,” concluded 
the warder, in a tone of irrepressible admira- 
tion. 


I only catch him!” and the Governor express- 
ively relapsed into silence. 

Meanwhile the fugitive had not fled far 
from the prison. He had not thought of get- 
ting away to the sea-coast—he knew the risk 
would be too great. If he could elude cap- 
ture for a week or two he would have a fair 
chance of being able to slink away when the 
noise of the escape had somewhat blown over. 
In the pocket of the Doctor's great-coat he 
had found some tew shillings in silver, and— 
what was of still more value to him—a flask 
ot brandy. 

Ata roadsid inn, after leaving the horse 
and chaise to shift for themselves, he had en- 
tered the bar and asked to purchase some 
bread and meat. ‘They had no meat, they 
said, and never sold bread. What did they 
sell, then? Stephens asked. Nothing to 
carry away, was the reply, except, on second 
thoughts, biscuits. He bought a huge bag 
full of very hard dry biscuits, and with these 
and the and loaf cheese he bad purloined at 
the farm, and the brandy, he believed he would 
be able to last in concealment till his pur- 
suers were tired of hunting for him. 

But where to hide? Stephens had made 
his plan before—had made it on the morning 
when he had been conveyed in a wagon, with 
a dozen other convicts, from the country rail- 
way station up to the jail, having come by 
night train from London. He had noticed 
the character of the country he passed 
through—the wild, hilly and craggy cote 
shire district—and formed his own conclu- 
sions. 

Now he was about to put his theory to the 
test. He struck straight away up the course 
of the Dove till he came, far from human habi- 
tation, to the rugged and desolate valley 
known as Holy Glen. Here, fearing that 
— he might meet a fisherman in the 

igher reaches of the river, he struck up the 
side of the hill, and came at length on the 
great upland moors whence sprung the Dove, 
the Leam and the Avon streams. 

In the distance he caught sight of a man 
cutting peat. He dived down again toward 
the cours¢ of the river. He was getting very 
tired. As he was swiftly walking through the 
long grass and tangled shrubs that lay on the 
surface of the soil, he nearly precipitated him- 
self down a sheer face of rock. The side of 
the valley suddenly became very steep, spring- 
ing down rocky ledges to the brawling stream 
beneath. It was just the sort of place that 
Stephens wanted. 

The stream, too broad and deep to wade 
across at this spot, ran and fell over great 
slabs of red sandstone, which it had worn and 
hollowed into innumerable curves. ‘The sides 
of the valley were also composed of this beau- 
tiful stone, but they were for the most part 
covered with clinging bushes, and trees that 
had managed to insert their roots into the 
interstices of the rock. 

As Stephens clambered along one of the 
ledges he came suddenly upon a mountain 
sheep; the creature bounded from rock to 
rock and escaped at the risk of its life. The 
convict thought that if other provisions failed 
him he might contrive to kill a sheep and 
roast a portion of it. But now he was search- 
ing, steadily and persistently, for the sort of 
aperture in the hillside which he wanted. 

High up, at a spot near the top of the cliff 
tia he found two dwarf trees matted to- 
gether in a tangle of boughs, and the trunks 
growing horizontally straight out from the 
face of the rock. Behind, when he had by 
dint of crawling and dragging himself up 
managed to get there, he found a kind of nat- 
ural arbor formed by the two sides of a rocky 
angle, with a projecting roof, while the front 
of the den was perfectly concealed by the 
branches of the trees. 

Stephens knew that often a cliff of sand- 

stone which looks quite flat to the eye yields 
numerous corners and angles which would 
serve as a very good shelter both from pur- 
suers and bad weather. 
It was such a place that he had now discov- 
ered, and although he had no more than room 
to stretch himself at full length on the floor 
of slab, crusted with small lichens, he felt 
that he could defy capture as long as provis- 
ions lasted. 


It was three weeks afterward, and the run- 
away had not yet been arrested. But the 
Governor of Lowmoor was rejoicing in his 
soul because of tidings just received. 

After a fortnight had elapsed, and the con- 

vict was still at liberty, it had really seemed 
highly probable that he would never be taken 
—that he had managed to get clear away, 
either into some distant part of England or 
on to the Continent. He might have con- 
trived to secrete himself as a stowaway on 
board some ship at Doveton, and so have es- 
caped. 
ut the watch on the wolds was still kept 
up, and now it was reported that the fugitive 
was lying hid somewhere among the rocks 
and morasses on their immense area. 
The head and legs of a mountain sheep had 
been found by an angler, in a nook, under a 
stone, on the stream, not far from Beacon 
Hill, rendering it almost certain that the con- 
vict must be in hiding not far off, and reduced 
to dire straits for food. 

Meanwhile we have been paying but scant 
attention to the wounded Dr. Brand. Ste- 
phens had not killed him, but his injury had 
necessitated repose and long nursing at home. 
The prison doctor lived in a house of his own 
in the little town, and attended the scattered 
inhabitants of the moor and the few residents 
of the place, besides ministering to the con- 
victs. As he was a bachelor, his house was 
too large for him ; his wants were attended to 
by a faithful old family servant, who every 
day of the Doctor's illness used to answer the 
door to inquirers as to how the patient was 
progressing. 
ven now, three weeks after the attack 
upon him, he was unable to do more than 
come down from his bedroom to his parlor, 
though he was hoping the next day, under the 
care of the Ramsworthy surgeon, to be well 
enough to be out and about. 

The Governor had called once or twice to 
see him. This afternoon, the 20th of October, 
he had come across trom the prison to com- 
municate the joyful tidings that Stephens must 
be found before long. 

“We shall starve the man out,” Captain 
X — said, rubbing his hands ager to- 
gether. ‘I don’t envy him when back 
into my get again. Cold weather, too, 
now; cold nights. The wretch must be hav- 


ing a dog’s life of it in some hole. 
the better! ll the botnet!” 

And he returned to his comfortable quar- 

ters in the jail, humming a tune for very 

pleasure. It wasa miserable afternoon, wet 


and misty and cold. But the Governor had 
an internal solace, which did instead of fine 


“Little Bob Jakes came to ask how you 
was, sir,” said the Doctor’s servant, as she 
ee eee or. 
“Very kind of him. Did you tell him I felt 
nearly well?” 
“Yes, sir, I did. But he didn’t call for 
himself. He said a man had sent him.” 
‘‘What man?” 





“] anked him, and he said be didn’t know. 


‘*Well, he’s half murdered the Doctor. If 


A strange looking man, he said it was, sent 
him to ask, and gave him a sixpence.” 

‘‘That’s odd, very odd,” said the doctor, 
half to himself. Then, after a moment: 

“Could you send for Bob Jakes, think 
ou?” 

‘It’s too late, sir; he lives right up at Iron- 
gate. But he'll be in at school tomorrow 
morning again.” 

The “Somer fidgeted in his chair all tea 
time. Somehow—he could not account for it 
—a feeling of uneasiness had crept over him. 
It was undeniably strange, in a desolate w 
land village, that an unknown man should 
take the trouble to ask after his, the doctor's 
health. 

“Dll just step over and see the Governor, 
I think,” he said to his housekeeper after the 
meal. And, in spite of her protest, he sallied 
out in the damp mist of the October night, 
driven forth by a feeling which he could not 
explain even to himself. 

e walked feebly and totteringly. His 
head still felt a burning, sore sensation when- 
ever his feet jarred against a stone. He 
knew he looked ill, but he was not quite pre- 
pared for the surprise which his appearance 
at the prison gate seemed to occasion to the 
men on guard. 

‘Well, d’ye think I’m a ghost?” he asked 
peevishly. 

*‘No, Doctor,” one of the men at last said ; 
‘only it’s odd, you know”— 

‘‘What is?” asded Dr. Brand, in rather a 
snappish tone. 

‘Why, sir, when you went out ten minutes 
ago, you said as how you were going home 
for good.” 

It was the Doctor's turn to stare. 

‘*When — I — went — out — ten — minutes 
ago!” he slowly ejaculated. ‘‘What on earth 
do you mean?” 

‘**My mates here saw you, sir,” the man re- 
plied, rather offended. ‘You was in the 
prison for half an hour, I should think, this 
blessed evening, and you said you was going 
to see the (covernor; and we noticed how 
thin and ill you was a-looking, sir—didn't 
we?” he ended, appealing to the other men 
on guard. 

*‘Come with me to the Governor's, one of 
you!” shouted the Doctor, with sudden alarm 
and energy, as he pushed his way in through 
the half-opened gate. ‘Either I’m mad or 
oe frightful must have happened,” and 
he rushed forward toward the entrance gate 
to the interior quadrangle. 

Another minute and he stood at the Govern- 
or’s private door. All seemed safe. The 
armed warder was marching up and down in 
front, just as usual. The Doctor knocked 
loudly. The servant hastily appeared. 

‘Can I see the Governor ?” * gasped. 

‘See the Governor again? Why, yes, sir. 
He's in the study,” pointing to a shut door at 
the top of a small flight of stairs. 

Up the stairs as quickly as feebleness 
could allow bim, the Doctor sprang, followed 
by the sentry warder. ‘There was no answer 
to bis rap and he turned the handle and 
walked in. 

The room was in darkness. Only a feeble 
ray came in from the window where the biind 
had not been pulled down. 

‘Don't you hear something? 
said the Doctor. ‘*Hark!” 

‘**There’s nothing nor nobody here, sir,” the 
man replied, inclined to fancy the Doctor's 
intellect must be touched. He was thinking 
how to get,him away, when, glancing into the 
further corner from the fireplace, he saw 
something move 

‘*What’s that?” he exclaimed. 

Yes, there was something moving; a figure 
ina chair they could just discern lifting an 
arm. And then a deep groan. 

‘Lights! Lights!” shouted the Doctor at 
the head of the stair. 

Five minutes later a band of horrified do- 
mestics and warders were standing round the 
study sofa. They had laid the Governor 
there tenderly and carefully, and the Doctor 
was trying to pour a little brandy down his 
throat. But nothing availed. This time the 
Governor had not been out when Stephens 
called, and the outlaw and convict had had 
his revenge. 

Hasty inquiry, immediately held, showed 
that the convict had once more deceived the 
gatekeepers by that fatal resemblance to the 
prison doctor. Having, through the medium 
of little Bob Jakes, acquired the knowledge 
that Dr. Brand might soon be able to go out 
of doors, he had only slightly forestalled his 
movements. Appearing at dusk at the prison 
gate, the very boldness of his stratagem in- 
sured its success. 

No warder would dream that the hunted 
fugitive would dare to walk straight into the 
lion’s mouth—that he would have the incredi- 
ble audacity to present himself at the frown- 
ing portal of the jail and ask admittance. 
Nor in all probability would he have done so 
in his saner days; but suffering and semi- 
starvation can as fatally unhinge the mind and 
let loose the passions as they undoubtedly 
weaken the body. 

Such a hue and cry as was raised after the 
murderer had never been known even in the 
Lowmoor wolds. Yet the people there are 
accustomed to engage periodically in the ex- 
citing sport of convict-hunting. The very 
next morning news was brought in that the 
lifeless body of him who had been known to 
his jailers simply as ‘*Number 457” had been 
found, four miles from the prison, drowned 
in the swollen rapids of the West Leam, 
which the convict had apparently been at- 
tempting to cross. 

So some people thought it was an accident ; 
but others held that Stephens, after bis fear- 
ful crime, maddened with long privation, and 
perhaps also goaded by the horrors of re- 
morse, had sought his own end under the 
deep waters of the Lowmoor stream. 


Listen,” 





General Miscellany. 


A SOUND SLEEPER. 


A young gentleman from Buffalo was relat- 
ing some sleeping-car experiences to a select 
audience before a small table in the Hoffman 
House, last evening. 

**You will remember,” he said, ‘‘the sensa- 
tion that was created a month or so ago by a 
madman who took possession of a train in II- 
linois. Well, I had an experience once with 
a crazy woman on a sleeping-car, that I don’t 
ever care to repeat. 

“You see, I had run down to New York 
for a few days, and as luck and my friends 
would have it, I didn’t get much more than 
three or four hours’ sleep all the time I was 
down here, there was so much painting to be 
done. I determined to make it up by sleep- 
ing all the way back home, and I took the 
evening train for Buffalo on the Central. I 
was so sleepy when I got down to the depot, 
that I could hardly keep my eyes open, and I 
took some ammonia and soda water just be- 
fore I got on the cars, to keep myself awake 
until the porter could fix up my berth. There 
were two sleeping-cars on the train, and | 
had a section in the first one. 

‘The train was not billed to start for fifteen 
minutes after I arrived, and so I walked 
through the cars. I found that I was the only 
male occupant of the sleeper my berth was 
in; and, after ordering the porter to make 
up my bed at once, I went into the next car. 
I found some people there that I knew, and I 
remained talking with them for half an hour 
after the train started. 

“Then I started back to my own car, al- 
most dead with sleep, and happy at the 
thought that at last I was going to havea 
rest. 

‘“‘When I opened the door of the other 
sleeper, however, I found all the occupants 
crowded in the end of the car, all of them wo- 
men. They seized me at once. 

«**Oh,’ one of them said, ‘we're so glad 
you have come in here. You're the gentle- 
man that has a section in this car. Aren't 
you ?” 

‘I replied that I was. 

***Do you know,’ the woman went on, in a 
tone of the utmost horror, ‘that there is a 
crazy woman in the car? She’s got the berth 
at the other end, and there’s an attendant 
with her. Every little while she screams and 
raves, and the attendant has all she can do to 
keep her quiet. Oh, dear! we are all so 
frightened! And we don't know what we 
shall do!” 

‘* ‘Why don’t you go to bed?’ I asked. 

‘* «Go to bed!’ they all shrieked in chorus. 
‘Go to bed with that woman raving at the 
other end of the car ?’ 

‘*They all agreed that they wouldn't go to 
bed for $100,000 each. 

** ‘Well, I’m going to bed, anyway,’ I an- 
swered. 

‘*At this they all shrieked again, and they 
begged and implored me to sit up with them, 
and protect them. They knew that this fear- 
ful woman would certainly get away from the 
attendant, and they were oe that they 
should all die of fright if 1 did not agree to 
stay awake. 

“‘] was in a nice predicament, for I was in 
about that state we read of, in which soldiers 
will go to sleep with a gun pointed at them. 
Finally I told the ladies that I had a frightful 
, and if they would let me lie down 


for an hour, then I would up and watch 
with them for the rest of the night. 

‘+ ‘But how shall we wake you up?’ one of 
the ladies asked. 


«« Shake me,’ I said. 

“They were shocked at the idea of reach- 
ing behind my curtains, however, and one of 
them s that I should tie a string to 
my wrist, and leave it out of my 


berth, where they might eatin ts the end of 
the hour. Thad to ree to this, and they 
got the string and tied it to me. 


“I got in behind the curtains, d i 
anode night of misery, and wae ized with 


of the seat under 


= 





“The ladies were still sitting up when I 
awoke, and the string was broken. They all 
said I was the soundest sleeper they ever 
heard of."—N. Y. Times. 





From the Boston Transcript. 
CHANGE. 





Like one who hears with sudden throb of sadness, 
The lingering cadence of an old refrain 
Which wakes the echoes of the vanished gladness 
With tender pain, 


So stand I now with mingled pain and pleasuse, 
After long absence at a well-known door, 
Which guarded once my darling, my heart’s treasure, 
In days of yore. 


Still bloom the roses with their old time sweetness 
Round this dear geting in my native land; 
Trimmed is the hedge with all its wonted neatness ; 
The old elm stands. 


Still slopes the lawn in beautiful gradation, 
ike a soft carpet of the richest green ; 
Still leaps the fountain with its light pulsation, 
Brightening the scene. 


Years have not changed it; now as then the river 
Winds in the distance like a silver stream ; 
Through the old orchard still the sunbeams quiver 
And brightly gleam. 


Ah! but no voice of sweetest modulation 
Nor rippling laughter greets my listening ear ; 
All the bright scene but breathes in desolation, 
“She is not here!” 


“Not here! not here!” the murmuring elm trees sigh 


t, 
The rustling grass repeats it ’neath my feet, 
Her cherished roses mournfully reply it 
In odors sweet. 


O’er the soft lawn the shadows westward creeping 
Darkly enfold me at the rose-girt door, 
In deeper shadows lies my dear love sleeping, 
To wake no more! 





DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 

Dror SroncGe Cakes.—Beat together half 
a pound ad yt sugar, one-quarter of a 
pound of flour, four eggs, (the whites and 
yolks having been beaten separately and very 
stiff,) and the juice and half the grated rind 
of one lemon. Drop on buttered paper, but 
not too near together. If the mixture runs, 
beat very hard for a few minutes, adding a 
very little flour. Bake in a quick oven, toa 
delicate, yellow brown. 


Lapy's Frxcers.— These are made like 
drop sponge cakes, only placed upon the pa- 
per in long, narrow cakes. They may be im- 
proved by dipping in chocolate icing, or cara- 
mel. 

GoOosEBERRY Foo..—Stew one quart of 
ripe gooseberries in water enough to just cov- 
er them. When soft and broken, rub them 
through a seive to remove the skins. While 
still warm, beat in one tablespoonful of but- 
ter, one cup of sugar, and the whipped yolks 
of four eggs. Pile in a glass dish, or in small 
glasses, and heap upon the top a meringue of 


old gentleman's Augusta purchase, but this 
the undertaker positively refused to do, and 
insisted on being paid cash down for the cof- 
fin.— Lewiston Journal. 





“MARDAMWAZZLE.” 


reminiscence of Dummer Academy : 


the dictionary. 
out ‘escaloped.’ 
boys before it was correctly spelled. 


were arranged alphabetically. 


ing potatoes, and general agriculture. 


emy in winter. 
‘mardamwazzle.’ 


in the pronunciation. 


to the end of the class. 
glee. It was now Mr. 


y 


cited. 


before my scholars. 
word before. 
it in your dictionary? Bring it to me.’ 

‘Taylor rapidly turned over the leaves, 
and then triumphantly pointed to the word. 
‘There it is, sir,’ said he. 


when he said : 


is ‘‘*mademoiselle.” 


1” 


he was only known as ‘Wazzle. 
A TURK’S ESCAPE FROM THE 
SNAKK. 


*T never lie about snakes,” Warren re- 
plied, ‘‘but a much more curious and decid- 
edly larger reptile was captured back of | 
Do you remem- 
ber that about three years ago a collision oc- 
cured on the Delaware division, to a train 
carrying O'Brien’s circus and menagerie, and 
that the snake cage was demolished, and two 
or three snakes escaped in the darkness. 
Well, one of these snakes was an anaconda, 
fourteen feet long, and although it has been 
never cap- | 


Lackawaxen last Tuesday. 


seen on several occasions was 


tured. 





the whipped whites of four eggs, and three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. 


moistened with cream; then cover with ripe 
red raspberries, sprinkled with sugar; ripe 
strawberries, or peaches, peeled and sliced, 
are equally good. Repeat the layers unt'l 
the dish is two-thirds full. Then prepare a 
boiled custard in this manner: Beat together 
the yolks of three or four eggs, and whip in a 
third of a cup of sugar; stir gradually into 
these a quart of milk brought just to a boil, 
then heat till the custard thickens, stirring 
constantly. When this has cooled, pour it 
over the cake, cover with the whipped whites 


ornamented with red berries, 


or bits of bright 
jelly, tastefully arranged. 


GOOsEBERRY PUDDING 
of ripe, or nearly ripe, gooseberries, ten min- | 
utes—very slowly—not to break them. Cut | 
six or eight slices of stale bread, and fit them | 


brown on both sides, cutting off all the crust | 
before toasting. Dip each slice, while still 
hot, in milk, and spread with melted butter. 

Cover the bottom of the dish with them; put | 
next a layer of the gooseberries, sprinkled 
thickly with sugar; more toast, more berries, 
and so on, until the dish is full. Cover close- | 
ly and steam in a moderate oven, twenty or 
twenty-five minutes. Turn out upon a hot | 
dish, and pour over it a good pudding sauce. 





Cuerry anp Berry Pir.—lIlave a very 
deep plate, and either no under crust except 
arim, or a very thin one. Allow a cup of 
sugar to a quart of fruit, but no spices. Stone | 
the cherries. Prick the upper crust half a 
dozen times to let out the steam. 


— — 
A CRANK AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 
An apparition appeared before the startled | 
eyes of Messrs. Dinsmore and Johnson only a | 
day or two ago, which has not been equalled 
for many a day. It was terribly warm, and 
very few people had come tothe White House 
that morning. The clock pointed nearly to 
eleven, and the cabinet officers had not called 
for the regular semi-weekly cabinet meeting. | 
Mr. Dinsmore was standing in the corridor | 
just inside the door, when a man came through | 
the door and stopped in front of him. 
The appearance of the stranger was start- 
ling. He wore a suit of clothes of the finest 
texture, and as pure white as the new-fallen 
snow. Not a spot or a wrinkle marred his 
exceedingly clean appearance. 
Across his shoulder and down to the left 
side was drawn a blue si’ken scarf, the ends | 
being caught by a rosette. Tis hat was of a 
fine white material, and his silken beard, | 
which covered nearly all his face, was neatly | 
combed out. His hands, though bearing the 
appearance of having been used once for bard 
labor, were now as soft looking and white as 
a woman's. On his left arm he carried a su- 
perb basket of white flowers, and in his right 
nand he held a large bouquet of the same 
exotics. This strange-looking person did not 
say a word, but when Mr. Dinsmore asked | 
him what he wanted, he whispered : 
**T’ve come all the way from California, and 
come now to see the President. I am reall 
Son of Man, and have prepared myself for | 
this visit.” 
The answer so startled Mr. Dinsmore that | 
he repeated : 
‘*What do you represent ? ” 
| 
| 


| 
} 





‘I represent purity,” the man replied. 

Just then Mr. Johnson came up, and Dins- 
more turned to him and repeated what the 
man said. Mr. Johnson knew what to do 
with men of that sort before him, and moved 
off towards the cloak room to get his hat and 
escort ‘‘Purity” to the chief of police's office. 
The crank must have suspected something, 
for he turned in a frightened manner to Mr. 
Dinsmore and said: 

‘*‘Let me out! oh! let me out! 
told all to that man, and he will stop me.” 
The doorkeeper in vain tried to pacify the 
man, but he refused to be quiet. 

“I'll give you all my flowers if you'll let 
me go!” 

Dinsmore opened the door, and the man 
went out like a shot. He flew down the walk 
to the avenue, and has not been seen since. 
The man came here from California, put up at 
a first class hotel, and had the clothes he wore 
made for him and for the especial occasion of 
his visitation. He had money, and carried a 
lot of bonds with him, and seemed straight in 
everything but that he was the Son of Man, 
and must represent purity. He certainly was 
a model of cleanliness in his dress.— Palti- 
more American's Special. 


You have | 


THE LAST THING IN COLORED GOODS. 
A Maine Undertaker’s Aisthetic Fancies. 


While riding with a friend through a town 
in Lincoln county, not long ago, we came up- 
on a small shop curiously decorated with 
waves of paint of different colors. The front 
looked as though the occupant of the shop, 
whenever he wished to test a newly-mixed col- 
or, dipped his brush into it and then wiped 
the brush on the outside of the building. In 
this way or some other he had produced a 


beaten to a stiff froth with a little sugar, and | 


| sume his journey the same day. 


Rasrnerry Trivie.—Put into the bottom | of stockings, but no shoes, arrived at Lacka- 
of a glass dish, a layer of sliced sponge cake, | waxen and inquired the way to Shohola Falls. 
but losing his way, found 

| himself late at night alongside of ‘*Rattle- 
snake Creek” tired out, and no house or shel- 
The night was very chilly, 
}and the Turk finally lay down on a mossy 


| Ile started out, 


| ter within sight. 


| bank and went to sleep. 


“The next morning two trout fishermen, 
who had taken an early start, were amazed to 
discover the Turk lying in a stupor, while a 
huge, slimy, but beautifully striped snake was 
|in the act of endeavoring to swallow him 
the 
snake had one of the Turk’s legs swallowed 
to a point above the knee, and was making 
but slow progress, having undertaken a big- 
4 The fishermen had 
-— Stew one pint | no difficulty in killing the snake, as they had 


When the fishermen arrived, 


whole. 


| ger job than it expected. 


it ata disadvantage, being unable to get any 
further ahead or back out. 


i at t ‘It was fourteen feet long, and the identi- 
to the pudding-dish. Toast them to a light | ea] anaconda which escaped from O'Brien's 


circus three years ago. Hompy Williams, 


| the celebrated snake charmer of Lackawaxen, 


will preserve and mount it, this being the only 
anaconda ever discovered in Pike County.” 
**‘What became of the Turk, Warren ?” was 
the next question. 
“Oh! he came around all right. 


restored in his leg, and he was able to re- 
He was sup- 
plied with a pair of boots, the natives being 
fearful that he would be bitten by a rattler 
and that they would then be compelled to 
bury him, as he was unable to purchase a bot- 
tle of rattlesnake antidote. T's cheaper to 
buy boots than coffins and dig graves.”— 
Port Jervis Gazette. 


THE QUEER THINGS 
ATE. 

One of the most curious traits about him 

was his complete indifference to the disgust- 


BUCKLAND 


The following account of a spelling-match 
from the Newburyport Herald is given as a 


“To vary the monotony, the Principal, Mr. 
Cleveland, announced that each boy could 
select what seemed the most difficult word in 
When my turn came, I gave 

It passed perhaps a dozen 
And so 
it went on until Taylor was reached, for we 


“Taylor was a man at least twenty-five. 
He could give us all points in mowing, “-—" 
e 
farmed it in summer, and attended the acad- 
Taylor gave out the word 
I give it as he gave it, and 
the sequel will show how nearly I am correct 
The head of the class 
commenced with ‘mardamwazl,’ next ‘mar- 
damworzle,’ next ‘mardamwazle,’ and so on 
Taylor was in high 
Cleveland's turn. 
aylor was jubilant, the boys were all ex- 


‘* ‘Boys,’ said the preceptor, ‘I have taught 
this school for twenty-five years, and never 
have I been obliged to confess my ignorance 
I never met with the 
Taylor, are you sure you found | 


‘The master smiled ; nay, more, he laughed 
outright—a very undignified thing for him to 
do, we thought, but excused him afterward, 

‘* ‘Boys, the word which has puzzled us all 


‘‘We never called that man Taylor again ; 


By vigo- 


| rous rubbing with whiskey, circulation was 


ing side of his experiments in the uses ot ani- | 


mal life. Thus, when the panther in the Sur- 
rey Zoological Gardens died, he insisted on 
having it disinterred, that he might cook a 
panther chop and taste it, which he did, with 
the dry remark that ‘‘it was not very good.” 
And he seldom lost an opportunity of trying 
anew food, however disgusting some might 
have thought it. 

A friend who found him eating a piece of 
dead kelt (salmon at the time of year when 


salmon are unfit to be eaten) asked him how | 


he could taste anything so abominably nasty ; 
to which he replied : 

‘*It is nasty enough, but how can I say so 
unless | have tried it?” ; 


Again and again he records how much 


the worse he felt for some of these experi- | 
how the lump-fish soup, which was | 


ments ; 


‘something like turtle,” made him ‘‘rather | 
seedy” the next day; how the horse-flesh | 


banquet resulted in a fit of bad digestion ; 


how he boiled elephant-trunk for many days | 
without producing any particular result on | 


the hardness of the texture; and so forth. 
With one exception,—that of an oyster the 


| size of a cheeseplate,—he was no more dis- 


couraged from making experiments on his 
own stomach by any sense of disgust than he 


| was discouraged by his dislike of cold and 


physical illness from venturing into freezing 
water in search of salmon-eggs,—a pursuit 
which seems to have cost him his life.—Lon- 
don Spectator. 


A WHITE MOUNTAIN STORY. 


Forty-one years ago, John Smith was the 
driver and chief proprietor of a line of coaches 
running to the'mountains. Whether this was 
John Smith the first or the one thousandth, 
we cannot say. It was said that he had but 
one eye, and that was keen and on the main 
chance. On his down trip one time, a Bos- 


| ton gentleman took a seat by John’s side, and 


being of an inquisitive turn of mind, he asked 
numerous questions concerning 
mountains and views, till at length John's pa- 
tience was exhausted, and in answer to one 
question he tartly said : 

‘Stranger, if you will attend to your busi- 
ness, I will to mine.” 

As might be readily imagined, there was a 
very quiet time after this. After a drive of a 
few miles, John drove up to a country store 
and post office where the mail bag was thrown 
off. While the mail was being changed, Mr. 


different | 


| 


| 


Smith swapped horses with a man who came | 


for that purpose, and the new horse was 
*thitcbed in,” and the driver was so intent on 
the trade and so desirous of trying the mettle 
of his new horse that he started off without 
taking the mail bag. After a drive of some 
ten miles, he drew up at another office and on 
reaching for the bag and not finding it, he 
said : 

‘*By thunder, I left that bag at the other 


office.” 
**Yes,” said the Boston man, ‘I observed | 


that you did.” 
‘‘Why in blazes didn’t you tell me?” 
‘Because you said you would attend to 


your own business, and I thought I would let 
you.”—Salem Gazette. 











| 


| 


' 


‘‘Last Monday, a Turk, wearing a red tur- 
| ban hat, and baggy knee breeches and a pair 


Market the other day, when one of the stand- 
keepers called to ber, and added: 

“Come up here, poor thing, while I con- 
sole you a bit. So your mother is married 
again ?” 

“*Yes’m.” 

‘‘Went and married a man, I suppose ?” 

““Yes’m.” 

“Ah—um! And it’s a step-father you 
have, eh? Dear, dear, but how I do pity 
you!” 

‘‘What for, ma’am ?” 

‘Why, for the way you'll be treated, dear 
child.” 

“I guess not—not this eve! The first 
thing I did with him was to get up a row and 
ream | one of his fingers witha club. Ma'am 
set in agin me, and I burned up the deeds to 
the farm, and let forty hogs into the ‘tater 
field.” 

“Do tell! And you don’t have to put up 
with any abuse ?” 

‘-Nota whit, ma'am. I'm all right, thank 
you. It's the step-father you want to weep 
over as soon as he can limp to town.”—JDe- 
troit Free Press. 


Wuy tHe ConGreGation Smicep. — At 
the dedication of Pilgrim Chapel, Buffalo, 
William A. Duncan, of Syracuse, the State 
Sunday School Secretary, was addressing the 
children in bis usual vivacious manner. 

‘‘Now, I am going to divide your school 
into three parts,” he said. ‘There are the B. 
B.'s. What are they?” 

‘*Big boys,” was the ready response. 

‘“jood. Then there are the B. G.’s. 
What are they ?” 

‘Big girl’s !” shouted forty voices. 

‘Right again. And last of all there the L. 
C.’s———” 

‘Little kids!” exclaimed a_ shrill-voiced 
urchin, without waiting for the question. 

The congregation smiled vociferously.— 
Utica Observer. 


GENTLEMAN.—‘‘I am sorry to learn of 
your wife's death, Uncle Rastus.” 

Uncle Rastus.—**Sah ?” 

Gentleman.—‘‘I say that Iam very sorry 
to hear that your wife bas recently died.” 

Uncle Rastus, (with a puzzled look :)—*I 
guess dar am some mistake “bout dat, Mistah 
Brown. I lef’ de ole ooman in gud health 
dis mawnin’, sah. Who said that she wah 
dead ?” 

Gentleman.—‘‘I've forgotten, now; but I 
certainly heard so several days ago.” 

Uncle Rastus, (his face clearing up :)—‘'! 
understan’s now, sah; oh, ya'as. Dat wuz 
er formar wife ob mine, Mistah Brown. She 
died mo‘n foah weeks ago. De present in- 
cumbent am all right.” 


“Tne first thing to be done,” said the new 


President of an Ohio railroad, as he hung up 


his hat, ‘‘is to ascertain the amount of our in- 


debtedness.” 

‘Here are the figures, sir,” answered 
Secretary. ‘*We owe about $1,500,000. 

‘Exactly; and the next step is to issue 
stock enough to cover it. There is no more 
need of a railroad having a debt hanging over 
it, than there is of employes being paid once 
a month.”— Wall Street News. 


the 


‘Dip you visit Five Points when you were | 


in New York ?” asked a friend of Mrs. Par- 
venu, who had just visited the great city. 

‘*Five Points!” she replied, indignantly, 
‘twell, I should Say we did. We 
about one hundred and fifty points. 
York is a mighty big place.” 


New 


A WISE exchange says: 

“Only one woman in a 
whistle.” 

This probably results from the fact that so 
long as a woman can talk, she doesn’t care to 
whistle. 


thousand 


A MEpIcAL journal asserts that the appli- 
cation of hot water will prevent fainting. 

That's it; that’s it exactly! This explains 
the reason why men seldom faint. Their 
wives keep them in hot water. 


THERE is a gorge in Yellowstone Park, 
where no sound can be heard. When this 
becomes generally known, married men of 
large families will flock thither for their vaca- 
tions. — Lowell Citizen. 
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Is your Blood Impure. 


Get a remedy that is known to 
|possess merit. Vegetine has 
|been tried and not found 
jwanting. Whatever the cause 
jof the poisoned condition, 


| Vegetine will restore and 


/strengthen 


Secrofulous Humors have 
been, are being cured daily by 
the use of Vegetine. We can 
show testimonials or refer 
you to the parties in proof 
of this. 





Dyspepsia and all the un- 
pleasant effects of indigestion 
are at once relieved by the 
use of Vegetine 
| Salt Rheum and all dis- 
eases of the skin disappear 
jwhen Vegetine is faithfully 





For Liver and Kidney 
Complaint you will find Veg 
etine a most valuable remedy 


“Oh how tired Tam "is so 
often heard An impure con- 
dition of the blood will always 
produce this feeling and it ‘is 
sure to be relieved by the use 
of Vegetine. 


Ladies who have used Veg- NSS ) LE 
etine, and the number of sueh \ it R 
is large, are loud in its praise 
asa remedy for diseases pe- 
euliar to their sex 

Nervous Sufferer you can 


use nothing so sure to furnish 
you sleep and rest as Vegetine. 


VEGETINE 


| Is sold by all Druggists, 
| 




















COSTIVENESS 


Biliousness, Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Torpid Liver 
Rheumatism, Dizziness, 
Sick Headache, Loss of 
Appetite, Jaundice, Erup 


tions and Skin Diseases. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
HENRY, JOHNSON & LORD, Preps., Barlington, Vt. 











rude rainbow, the hues dissolving into each 
other where one brusbful of paint had en- 
croached upon the margin of its predecessor. 
‘This is an undertaker’s shop,” said my 
friend, ‘‘and those are the colors in which he 
paints his coffins. He splashes those samples 
on the outside of the building in order that he 
may see how they look himself, and also that 
the friends of the departed may pick out the 
color they want.” 
«*What ?” 
“Yes. Nearly all the people in this little 
town who have died during the past ten years 
have been buried in colored coffins. Light 
blue is the favorite tint here for children, and 
orange the prevailing shade for old people. 
You see, this is one of the most retired villa- 
ges in this State, and he is the only under- 
taker anywhere near here. The people have 
ot used to his notions, and now they rather 
fike the painted coffins. 
“One old fellow got disgusted, and took 
a solemn oath that this undertaker should nev- 
er make a coffin for him. So he drove to Au- 
sta while he was yet in this land of the liv- 
ing and had himself measured for a nice coffin. 
e coffin was made and he carried it home. 
He tried his best to induce his wife to have 
her coffin made, too. She said it was ridicu- 
lous—the idea of having your coffin made be- 
fore you were dead—and plumply refused to 
be measured. This made the old man so mad 
that he threatened to sue for a divorce, and 
he and the old lady had many a jar after that, 
although they had previously lived in 
and content. The old man put his n in 
the barn, and used it to keep his ee 
beans in. rp pease of time 
was ort ve. 
Sane tere tannnd eevad Ws 











was 80 

to the . They had to patronize un- 
dertaker, in spite of the ity existing be- 
tween him Rekaolamtbed They tried 
to get him to swap one of his coffins for the 


with. 
one of them ?” 


American enterprise. 


exclaimed the boy ; 
is high, rent is high. 
get into the roller rink. Ob, no, I can’t take 
ess 


one 


to 
res fed the river, 


so Fone dead beat his way on me,*these 


Wit and Amor. 


A SUDDEN RISE IN VALUES. 
‘Where are you going with the puppies, 
my little man ?” asked a gentleman of a small 
boy whom he met with three pups in a bas- 


ket. 


*Goin’ to drown ’em,” was the reply. 
“I want a pup for my little boy to play 
‘‘What do you say to letting me take 


“I'll sell you one,” spoke up the kid, with 
“I'll sell you this yal- 
ler one for fifty cents, the black one for 


seventy-five cents, and the spotted one is 
worth one dollar of any man's money.” 


‘I think my little boy would like the spot- 


ted one best, but you ask too much for it. 


You had intended drowning all of them, but 
I'll give you twenty-five cents and save you 


the trouble of drowning the spotted one.” 


‘Twenty-five cents for that spotted purp !” 
“I can’t stand it; taxes 
It costs good money to 


than one dollar.” 
**But you intend to drown “ 
‘Then take the black one at seventy-five 





cents.” 


“But my little boy wouldn’t like the black 
“Take the yellow one at halfa dollar; that 


is dirt cheap.” 


“J know my little boy wouldn’t like his 
“Well, then, you had better tell your little 
y with his toes,” and he continued 
that, ‘‘No 


times.” 








Mispiacep Prry.—A girl about fourteen 
Central 


years of age was passing through the 


‘ 


ly 





LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. 
MY DAUGHTER WAS VERY 
BAD OFF ON ACCOUNT 
CF A COLD AND PAIN 
ON HER LUNGS. DR. 
THOMAS’ ECLECTRIC 
OIL CURED HER IN 24 
HOURS. ONE OF THE 
BOYS WASCUREDOFA 
SORE THROAT. THE MED- 
ICINE HAS WORKED WON- 
DERS IN OUR FAMILY, 

ALVAH PINCKNEY, 
“ITS SPECIALTIES.” 

DR. THOMAS’ECLEC- 
TRIC OIL FOR GOUGHS 
COLDS, CROUP, DIPH- 
THERIA, SCRE THROAT 
CATARRH, AND BRONCH: 
1AL_ TROUBLES GIVES IM- 
MEDIATE RELIEF, 

THE MOST VIOLENT aT- 
——— ee 
TACK OF NEURALGIA 


WILL RECEIVE | MME Di- 
ATE AND PERMANENT RE- 
LIEF;. IN FACT, as a 
CURE FOR NEURALGIA 
IT HAS NEVER FAILED. 

























































JAMESPYLE'S, 





me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING+> BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA7Z 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without it 

Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE ot imit 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE j 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compo: 
always bears the above symbol, and nam 

JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


GAIN 


Health and Happiness. 
¥ @ DO AS OTHERS 


HAVE DONE. 


——— 
>. : . 
Are your Kidneys disordere 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my gre 
were, after l had been given up by 15 best 
roit.” M. W. Deteraux, Mechanic, lonia, M 


eop6 
















Are your nerves weak ? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nerv: 
&c., after I was not expected to live M 
Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland 


: , . , 
Have you Bright's Diseas: 
“Kidney Wort cured me when my water wa 
like chalk and then like blood 
rank Wilson, Pealx 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful re ‘ 
ever used. Gives almost immediate r 
Dr. Phillip C. Ballou, Monktor 


ou Liver Complaint? 
f chronic Liver Dix« 


ort cured me « 


Have 
“Kidney- 
after I prayed to die 
Henry Ward, late Col. 69th Na 


Is your Back lame and aching 
“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when | w 
lame I had to roll out of bed.” 
Cc. M. Tallmage, Milwauk 


Have you Kidney Diseas: 
“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and k 

after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its » 

*~—Sam'l Hodges, Williamstown, We 





visited | 


can 


| Never varies, does not contain 











“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuatio 
me after 16 years use of other med 
Nelson Fatrehild, 5 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort has done better t 
remedy f have ever used in my pra 
Dr K. Clark, & 


Are you Constipated? 


' —— 
Are you Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has done me m 


other remedy I have ever taker 
Mrs, J. T. Gallowa 


Are you tormented with | 
“Kidney-Wort permanently 
piles. Dr. W. C, Kline recomm 
Geo, H. Horst, Cashier M, Bans 


Are you Rheumatism racked 
“Kidney-Wort curea me, after i w re 
die by physicians and I had suffered t 
Ibridge Maicolm, West Bat 


“Kidney-Wort cured r 
several years standing. Many fries 
it.” Mrs. H. Lamoreaux 


Lmdies, are you suffering? 

ne of liar tr i 
isle La M it 
If you_would_ Banish_Diseas: 
1 14and gain Health, Take 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 
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TRADE MARK. 


SOAP 


one particle of the adultera- 
tions used to reduce the cost of 


PURE GOODS 


But DOES possess the FULL 
VALUE of every Legitimate 
Washing Quality, which gives 
it every advantage over Soaps 
of doubtful character ; practi- 
cally recommended by other 
manufacturers in imitating it. 
None should be deceived, how- 
ever, as the word WELCOME 
and the Clasped Hands are 
stamped on every bar. 
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NATURE’S CURE. 


“MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY 


ali Mur , if wer y use ft : 


: 
) 
CURE." | 











M f Hollist Ma I j 
len etable As} he } : 
afe and adical « ull Kid 
li It ya y f 
that at , feeling Lof 

I has offered to the afflicted ; 
Irv « t ind test wonderful | 
old by al druggists Call for MORSE'S 
ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE, 

“CHARLES H. MORSE, Esq., Proprietor, Hollis 

ton, Mass. Weeks & PoTTrer and Gro, ©. Gor 


win & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents 





can be made swelling g 
useful, veryda ! 
3 that people wa 
y Tue Peories’¢ 
DIA (210,000) Vols. sold. Ripratru'’s UNit ~ 
HisTORY (500,000 Vols. sold GASKELL’S Com 
DIUM OF FoRMS (213,000 Vols. sold Tuk Pro 
ATLAS (s00n to be issued TREASURY OF THe ¥ 
MoTuHer, Home and HEAVEN (New Tun W ; 
Historical and Actual (about ready Active ’ 


men wanted. 
MARTIN GARRISON & CO., 
52050 70 Milk Street, opposite the P.O, | 


Manhood Restored 


} .— A victim of youthful impruc 
causing Premature Decay, Nervons Debfity I 
Manhood, &c., having tried in vain every kt 


remedy, has discovered a simple means of se!{ . 
which he will send FREE to his fellow-suffere™ 

Address, J.H.REEVES, 43 Chatham St.,New yvré ” 
52136 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY S$! 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 






N 
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KNOW THYSELF. 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood, 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physica! D 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, & 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretion or «% 
A book for every man, young, middle.age' 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and 
diseases, each one of which is invaluable 
by the Author, whose experience for 23 years '> * 
~ probably never before fell to the lot of any | 
an. , 





300 pages, bound in beautiful French must” 
embossed covers, full gilt, gusranteed to be # "' 

work in every sense—mechanical, literary 200 prv'’* 
sional—than any other work sold in this country 

$2.50, or the money will be refunded in every us(an'' 4 
Price only $1.00 by mail, post-paid. Illustra ; A 

ple 6 cents. Send now. Gold medal awarcee 0" 

auther by the National Medical Association, ‘? 

President of which, the Hon. P. A. Bissell, and ass 


ciate officers of the Board the reader is respge(fully ™ 
ferred. 


The Science of Life should be read by the youns 
by the afflicted for relief. It ¥™ 
Lancet. _ 
There is no member of society to whom The Scien’ 
of Life —_ not be useful, whether youth, parent 

guardian, instructor or clergyman.— Argo" 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or |" vb 
H. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass.) ¥" 
may be consulted on all diseases pomeerng ry 
experionee. Chronic and obstinate diseases that 08 
the skill of other physicians EAL pe: 
cialty w i 
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ANGLO-Swiss 


CONDENSED 
Economical and convenient for all kitchen . 
babies than uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


Milkmaid Brand, 








ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK 
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Hudson St. N. Y. P.0. Box 3773. 






